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HIS IS TO ANNOUNCE THE OPEN- 

ING OF A CHICAGO OFFICE 
AT 181 LASALLE STREET AT THE 
CORNER OF MONROE STREET (THE 
BORLAND BUILDING) WHERE WITH 
EXTENDED FACILITIES WE HOPE 
THE BETTER TO SERVE OUR WEST- 
ERN CLIENTS, OLD AND NEW. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Vo. LX XII. 


SELLING COST AND THE 
FACTORS THAT RE- 
DUCE IT. 


FIGURES ABOUT SELLING EXPENSE IN 

MANY LINES SHOW THAT GOOD 
ADVERTISING REDUCES IT—-HART, 
§SCHAFFNER & MARX SELLING EX- 
PENSE EXTREMELY LOW-——UNDER- 
WEAR, HOSIERY SELLING EXPENSE 
AVERAGES—-HIGHER ON SPECIAL- 
TES—STILL HIGHER ON LUXURIES 
—HOW ADVERTISING AND SELL- 
ING EXPENSE OVERLAP. 


By J. George Frederick. 

If the muckrakers ever stumble 
mito the facts about the selling ex- 
pense of some concerns, there will 
tea series of sharp literary ex- 
plosions. 

There is a manufacturing con- 
tm in New York whose product 
is enjoying an international mar- 
fet, and is regarded as having 
ahieved success in every way— 
yet its selling cost is still five 
limes its manufacturing cost! 

Now if this product were a 
lixury, or even a specialty or nov- 
tly as yet not universally used, 
there would conceivably be some 
justification for this selling cost; 
but the article referred to is a 
lypewriter, which has come to be 
practically a staple. 

There is another highly suc- 
cessful typewriter whose selling 
tst is still four times manufac- 
turing cost. There are several 
other very successful typewriters 
which have selling expense down 
fo three times cost of manufac- 
tite, which may be regarded as 
fairly normal for typewriters or 
éty well-known semi-staple me- 
thanical device where repair and 
stvice after purchase is an addi- 
tional factor. 

ut, gazing generally over the 
field of manufacture, selling cost 
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in a surprising number of cases 
ig excessively high. Only in the 
most staple of staple lines does it 
coine down to a more sane pro- 
portion. One or one and a half 
times the cost of manufacture is 
a general average for selling 
staples, while in the drug lines 
and specialties in all lines, gro- 
cery, textile, hardware, etc., the 
selling cost rises to four, five and 
six times the cost of manufac- 
ture. Sometimes, for some ar- 
ticles (and not all of them like 
Col. Sellers’ Eyewash, either), the 
cost of manufacture is a mere 
nothing, and almost the only ex- 
pense is selling expense! 

The estimates of selling expense 


_just made include office and over- 


head expense and everything else 
chargeable to the “selling end.” 
To examine selling cost more 
in single detail, let us take purely 
the cost of salesmen and sales 
departments, exclusive of what- 
ever else might be chargeable to 
selling. 

In hosiery and underwear lines 
this selling expense (frequently 
the only kind there is) runs to 
six and ten per cent of net return. 
In men’s clothing it runs from 
four to seven per cent. In office 
equipment lines it runs to twenty- 
five and thirty-three per cent, and 
in drug and hardware lines it 
runs up from twenty-five to forty 
and sixty per cent and_ higher. 
In purely luxury lines selling cost 
has no roof at all—it is as ex- 
pansive as the empyrean blue—ac- 
cording to the article, competition 
and method of distribution. The 
branch agency is mighty expen- 
sive machinery of sales, but 1¢ 
produces volume and keeps sales 
contact with consumers keyed up 
(things which are vital in compe- 
tition). It frequently costs $500 
to sell an auto, and the average is 
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$100 to sell a piano. In many 

cases, especially in the piano busi- 

ness, there is precious little profit 

left after this high selling cost is 

expended. 

SELLING COST A MATTER OF CONCERN 
TO MANUFACTURERS. 

This matter of increasing sell- 
ing cost is becoming more and 
more vital all the time, because 
of two things, the widening of 
markets and the growth of com- 
petition. The bigger a manufac- 
turing concern becomes, the great- 
er, usually, does the selling cost 
become. This may seem para- 
doxical, but public accountants 
will testify to its almost invaria- 
ble truth. A selling organization 
adequate to the territory, the poi- 
icies and the product of a large 
concern increases selling cost con- 
siderably over that of a smaller 
manufacturer, chiefly because the 
large manufacturer needs more 
executives and must meet compe- 
tition at more points. He has 
more baskets of eggs to be 
watched than the small manufac- 
turer. 

In the last decade or two, there- 
fore—ever since the beginning of 
big markets and big enterprises— 
selling cost has been rising stead- 
ily and become a problem with 
manufacturers. Some have agree- 
ably deluded themselves about 
the true state of affairs by fig- 
uring loosely that reduction of 
cost of production was “helping” 
to lessen selling cost. But in- 
quisitive modern cost accounting 
turns the light on such delusions 
for those manufacturers (none 
too many) who are modern 
enough to have thoroughgoing 
cost systems. 

The one significant thing about 
seliing costs is still blindly over- 
looked by many manufacturers, 
while, meantime, those keener 
ones who do understand it, and 
have applied it long ago, are the 
big gainers. Selling cost goes 
down in proportion to the repu- 
tation of the goods, and the fa- 
vorable conviction in the mind of 
the buyer. You don’t have to 
work nearly so hard to sell me 
Baker’s chocolate as you do to seil 
me Jones’ chocolate. Neither do 
you have to work so hard to sell 


pa and jobbers, 
such exceptional cases } 
Baker’s and a few others a ed 
shut down on all selling expense 
for a time and make a lot of 
money nevertheless, 
HOW ADVERTISING HAS REDUCE 
SEULLNG COST FOR HARr, 
SCHAFFNER & MARX, 

The very best proof in the land 
that advertising decreases Selling 
cost is contained in the situation 
of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, the 
famous clothing house, as com. 
pared with other clothing houses, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx are ay- 
thoritatively reputed to do an an- 
nual volume of business of about 
$15,000,000. They have been, un- 
doubtedly, more able clothing ad- 
vertisers for the longest time than 
any other house. 

Good advertising has been their 
keynote all this time; and to-day 
their, salesmen (who are on salary, 
not commissions) talk little else 
but advertising to dealers. It is 
related how one dealer who lis. 
tened to a long and interesting de- 
lineation of what the house of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx had done, 
was doing and would do in the 
way of advertising, suddenly said, 
“Yes, that’s fine, but what about 
the clothes?” 

The salesman dismissed this 
subject with few words. “Ask 
those who know, or demand any 
tests you choose—the clothes are 
right. What concerns you most 
is how those clothes are adver- 
tised.” And Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx are so_ beautifully en- 
trenched in their position that 
they can demand that the dealer 
who holds the line must increase 
sales every year or make way for 
someone who will. In magazine 
advertising alone this spring and 
last fall Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


In fact, in 


spent $85,000—about twice what 


its nearest competitor spent. This 
figure is not a guess, it is checked 
up from the magazines. $125,000 
would probably cover the total ad- 
vertising expenditure, newspaper 
advertising and ali. : 
Now let us measure up selling 
costs. For the sales department 
expense (everything but advertis 
ing), I learn from inside sources 
Hart, Schaffner & Marz spends 
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nly two and one-half to three 
per cent. See how this meas- 
ges up beside other clothing 


houses : 
Magazine Selling 
Adtg. 1910-11 Cost. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.$85,000 274-37 
enheimer & Co. 49,000 
Samuel W. Peck & Co. 29,000 


Alfred Benjamin 24,000 


q@st COMPARISONS WITH 


FIRMS. 


Here is one of the most power- 
fil object lessons ever tabulated 
regarding the relation of advertis- 
ing to sales policies. In almost 
perfect proportion to the expen- 
diture for advertising, the selling 
cost has decreased and volume 
of sales increased. Those cloth- 
ing manufacturers named above 
are all advertisers—there is an 
endless number of other clothing 
manufacturers whose names are 
little known to consumers, and 
whose selling cost ranges all the 
wa from six to nine per cent. 
They are getting neither the re- 
duced cost of manufacture which 
comes with larger volume of sales 
nor the decreased selling 
which comes with trade-marking 
and consumer advertising. 

As the selling cost named above 
is that of sales department alone, 
it will be well to examine how 
much advertising adds to it. An 
advertising appropriation of $125,- 
00 is but 0.83 per cent of a vol- 
ume of business of fifteen million. 
Even supposing that the advertis- 
ing is underestimated and the vol- 
ume of business overestimated, the 
difference could not be larger 
than one per cent. The total Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx selling cost 
would then stand at three and 
one-half or four per cent—which 
8 unquestionably tremendously 
low. There still remains a large 
gap between the low selling cost 
achieved by the two clothing firms 
advertising most extensively and 
the erat cont necessary now to 
non-advertising firms. 

A most interesting thing about 
this relation of advertising to sell- 
mg cost is that it is cumulative 
in its effect. The table of figures 
quoted shows how the selling 
costs of clothing firms varied in 
Proportion to the double ratio of 


cost . 


amount spent and length of time 
since first consumer advertising 
began. 


HOW SELLING AND ADVERTISING 
OVERLAP, 


When you get right down to 
it, the division of selling cost into 
a separate advertising classifica- 
tion is pretty difficult. The aver- 
age accountant in manufacturing 
concerns is more or less at sea, 
and there has not yet been worked 
out much uniformity of cost ac- 
counting on this subject. Live 
sales forces have men who travel 
with the purely secondary object 
of taking orders. They are out 
on the road to suggest a new sign, 
a rearrangement of a dealer’s 
store, or anything to clinch the 
dealer’s good will and advertise 
the house. Now, is this selling or 
is it advertising? 

Likewise, when a special cata- 
logue or folder, enclosing order 
blanks, etc., is sent from the ad- 
vertising department, and orders 
come in as a result, is that adver- 
tising or selling? How can the 
two possibly be separated? They 
can’t—the rroductive result of the 
two working together must be 
measured in contrast with a simi- 
lar concern where one works 
alone. And that contrast is strik- 
ingly afforded in the clothing fig- 
ures quoted. 

As a matter of fact, the entire 
“selling expense” for any specialty 
or novelty is advertising expense. 
It must be advertised in some 
way before it can be sold at all, 
for it must educate its prospective 
buyers and create a demand which 
has not before existed. Any 
trade-marked staple which sells 
on individual merit has the same 
road before it. If it would rise 
above the dead level distinctions 
of quantity and common name, it 
has to turn its selling expense into 
advertising channels. It must sell 
not to buyers of a generic com- 
modity, but to buyers of a marked 
quality. And the selling expense 
of doing this has a “come-back” 
action like insurance renewal com- 
missions — it compounds itself 
without effort as time goes on— 
making the cost of selling per unit 
less and less. The selling cost 
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per unit of Ivory soap must be 
pretty nearly infinitesimal by this 
time, else the size of the cake and 
the retail price would have been 
changed to conform to the in- 
creased cost of raw materials, la- 
bor, advertising, salesmen, etc.— 
which is making it practically im- 
possible for any other soap con- 
cern to give consumers as much 
per cake for their money as Ivory 

The serious problem now before 
the large company of manufactur- 
ers who comprehend the econ- 
omies of advertising is to so study 
advertising methods as to decrease 
selling costs still further, and 
achieve, in the shortest time and 
for the smallest sum, the largest 
volume of business. Without the 
slightest doubt, there is a greater 
waste of wealth and “natural re- 
sources” through unduly high sell- 
ing costs than all the Pinchots 
and Garfields and Brandeis ever 
painted on their imaginations. 
From a careful averaging of sell- 
ing costs in many lines of manu- 
facture I think it would be con- 
servative to say that selling cost 
averages in general twice the cost 
of manufacture, staples included; 
which means that America spends 
annually at present forty billion 
dollars on selling, besed on census 
estimates of $21,000,000,000 now 
expended for wages, salaries, raw 
materials, ctc. 

Clean-cut, well-considered and 
closely-adapted advertising is 
bound in the future to cut this 
enormous selling expense very 
materially, and put manufacturing 
on a more stable and effective 
plane. 

—+o->—___ 
INTERESTED IN BOOMING 
“PRINTERS’ INK’S” CIR- 
CULATION. 


Vircinta-CaroLInA CHEMICAL Co. 
Ricumonp, Va., July 27. 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Since the publication of my letter, 
several advertising agencies hove writ- 
ten me endorsing, very much to my 
surprise, what I said in that letter. I 
am surprised that the agencies approve 
this stand without contending that the 
newspapers should bear the greater por- 
tion of the burden of subscribing to 
Printers’ Ink for their prospective ad- 
vertisers, and thus educate the busi- 
ness men who do little or no advertis- 
ing, for the newspapers will reap the 
greater benefit from the increased sale 


of advertising 
— to follo 
the newspapers isin}; 
to subscribe tb pF Aisinlind 
a portion of their advertisers 4 
conjunction with the advertising 
agencies, I think they should 
publish in each issue something on the 
subject of why the merchants should 
advertise. I don’t know of any bett 
articles that could be published in this 
manner than to reprint some of the 
leading and excellent articles which ap. 
pear in Printers’ Inx each week, / 
course giving your publicati i 
for the articles. of course’? ym 
know whether you would be willing to 
give the mewspaper publishers this 
privilege, but the newspapers are not 
doing their share of this education, 
and it is a matter of vital importance 
to them to devise some such Schooling 
of their merchant readers which they 
could thus do at practically no cost to 
themselves. 

There are hundreds of merchants 
right here in Richmond (with its 150, 
000 population) who do absolutely no 
advertising; there are hundreds here 
who do no _ advertising in news. 
papers; there are hundreds here 
who advertise only spasmodically, say 
during the Christmas holidays. If these 
merchants had some of Printers’ Inx’s 
articles stuck under their eyes in their 
home newspapers each day, they could 
be made to see that it would be to 
their financial benefit by increased busi- 
ness to have a good ad in the news- 
papers regularly. I think it is also up 
to the newspapers “to show” these fel- 
lows, as well as up to the agencies. 

Vircinta-CaroLina CHEMICAL Co. 

C. E. Iver, Adv. Mgr. 


_——~+-————— 


Commercial America, publidted by 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
for the past seven years, recently came 
out with a Spanish edition. The Span- 
ish and English editions will appear 
simultaneously hereafter. The current 
issue contains the rather remarkable 
statement that there has been a jump 
of some $34,000,000 in our sales in 
South America, which is indicative of 
the future trade possibilities in that 
direction. 


Be which would be 


The Buffalo Ad Club went off on a 
short cruise around Grand Island 
July 20th, there being music, singing 
and other doings a-plenty. After din 
ner the club was the guest of the 
Motor Boat Club. 


The Leavenworth, Kan., Ad Club 
on July 12th completed plans for @ 
1,000,000 Cigar” campaign during the 
month of September. All the cigar 
manufacturers are expected to Co-op 
erate with the club for an increase in 
cigar sales. 


A. W. Sherer has resigned his post 
tion as advertising manager of the 4 
Cray Refrigerator Company and wi 
be with the Western office of the As 


sociated Sunday Magazines. 
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THE PRIVATE BRAND PIT- 
FALL. 


BOTH MANUFACTURER AND RETAIL- 
ER PUT IN A SLOUGH BY THE 
METHOD — INCONSISTENCIES AND 
AMBIGUITIES RESULTING—CON - 
SUMER MADE THE GOAT—FATAL 
HARM TO MANUFACTURERS, 


By P. R. Barney. 


In summing up his views on the 
important question of private 
brands, the advertising manager 
of one of the most widely adver- 
tised breakfast foods recently re- 
marked epigrammatically: “If I 
had been in Mark Twain’s place 
and owned his reputation, would 
I have been writing books and 
letting some other fellow put them 
out under the market as his own? 
I guess not! The private brand 
involves the same principle.” 

It is not difficult to appreciate 
what he meant after a little study 
of the situation. 

A certain manufacturer of fine 
raincoats has long had dealings 
with a certain department store. 
He much prefers not to attach 
private labels to his product, be- 
lieving the latter should, for many 
reasons, bear his own  trade- 
marked and widely advertised 
brand name. 

This department store, 
ever, has _ invariably 
that the raincoats sold 
have its own label attached to 
them, refusing to accept them 
otherwise. The manufacturer has 
been compelled to capitulate to 
this demand, rather than lose the 
business, which is considerable. 
And, having made this exception 
once, during the early days of his 
struggle for recognition, it is now 
not easy for him to turn tables 
and refuse to sell this store any 
more privately labeled goods. 

But, in the meantime, what is 
happening? The manufacturer has 
been supplying the big store with 
the wherewithal to build up a rep- 
utation for what is, in reality, a 


how- 
stipulated 
it must 


rival brand of goods to his own ~ 


regular brand. The reputation for 
quality which this manufacturer’s 
goods can build up for any brand 
name which might be attached to 


them can now, at any ti 
saddled at will by the big toe 
on to the goods of any other Tain- 
coat manufacturer by the mere 
sewing of the store’s private label 
to the collars of the latter. 

But the department store, on 
the other hand, happens to be in 
the manufacturing business itself 
in another line, putting out 4 
widely advertised, trade-marked 
brand of hosiery. And, for rea. 
sons best known to itself, it stead. 
fastly refuses to do for others 
what it expects others to do for 
it. In other words, it will not 


“and certain rolled oats millers, 


When these are offered to yon, find out who makes them. 
Ten to one’ you never beard of the manufacturer. 


Some salesmen claim that they are packed dy. Kellogg, apd 
some only go so far-as to say that they are.“ jst as good 
as Kellogg's.” statement is true. Kellogy 
packs in his own packages only. 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


HOW THE PRIVATE BRAND MANUFACTURER 
IS BEING ATTACKED. 


put out its hosiery under private- 
brand names. “The sock is on 
the other foot” then. The store’s 
views on the question of private 
brands are completely revolution- 
ized, all of which reminds one of 
the old adage: “The devil was 
sick, the devil a monk would be; 
the devil was well, the devil a 
monk was he.” 

Probably few, if any, products 
are really labeled as _ private 
brands because manufacturers pre- 
fer it. They may assert that they 
do business thus because they like 
it best. They may even hypnotize 
themselves into believing consci- 
entiously they like it best. But 
the fact remains that private labels 
are, in the main, put on goods 
which are the result of over-pro- 
duction, or which are of second 
or third quality; or they are put 
on goods which have not a suffi- 
cient financial backing to accord 
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them proper advertising. In the 
frst two instances, the goods are 
generally the product of manufac- 
turers who have well-established 


advertised brands and who are too 


short-sighted to see that, by so 
doing, they are cutting off their 
own noses. In the third and last 
instance, the manufacturer usu- 
ally puts out nothing but private 
brands. In his case, it cannot be 
denied that he hopes his product 
will sell on the basis of one or a 
number of comparisons with the 
real leader in its field, which is 
invariably advertised. Such a 
manufacturer is, in a sense, a 
business pirate, appropriating, as 
his own, reputations which neither 
his effort nor his money was in- 
srumental in producing. Vowing 
strenuously that he doesn’t believe 
in advertising, he is nevertheless 
industriously hanging onto the 
tail of the kite that is kept up, and 
that keeps him up, by advertising. 

The manufacturer of private 
brands, almost without exception, 
uses this classic argument, to the 
effect that his method of selling 
saves the cost of advertising, “the 
tolls of the battle in the columns 
of the press, which must be added 
to the cost of the goods,” as one 
sich manufacturer has put it. 
Naturally this kind of reasoning 
utterly throws to the winds the in- 
controvertible fact that the saving 
in manufacturing cost per unit be- 
tween a maximum sale of a thou- 
sand on an unadvertised brand 
and of a maximum sale of a mil- 
lion ‘on an advertised brand is, 
without a doubt, far greater than 
the cost of advertising. 

But, aside from all this, how 
does the manufacturer of private 
brands fare? 

Says V. B. Brown, an official of 
the Wabash Baking Powder Com- 
pany, one of the largest canning 
concerns putting out private 
brands: “Don’t understand us as 
being opposed to advertising. We 
are heartily in favor of it, only 
we believe in the satellite rather 
than the system. That is, we be- 
lieve in giving the retailer the in- 
tative to build up his trade on 
his own brand of goods, rather 

im creating a demand for our 
Own goods among his trade and 


compelling him to join the sys- 
tem. His conscience never trou- 
bles him, because he has saved the 
consumer some money. A mer- 
chant, by handling his private 
brand of goods, gets the benefit of 
the advertising offered by it, 
whereas it is of no advantage to 
him to supply a demand among 
his trade that has been created 
outside of his own efforts. The 
influence of the dealer ts more 


Haven't you sometimes envied the 
mes who combined and forced the 
prices of their products upP --., 

Haven't you sometimes desired to B¢ 
the exclusive retsiler of some brand of 
-goods? 


Be in the Trust 


and handle a brand of Baking Powde? 
that your customers can get nowhere 
else. You can control the price, yet it 
will pay you # big profit even if you 
undersell every other Baking Powder ip 
the market. 


Establish Your Own 
Private Brand 


Ask your jobber’s salesman, he knows 
us. Or if you prefer, sign and rewuro 
the attached blank: 


Watmsh Baking Powder Co. 
z Wabash, Ind. 


enees sosnecceenapadoenisenansctenasigetestesterssneeait® 
‘WABASH BAKING POWDER CO., . 
‘Wedash, Indiana. 


Gentlemen:—Send me 15 dozen 16 oz. cane of 
aking powder on GO days’ PREE trial, freigts 


satisfied | wilt pay you 6M cents per cam 
forsame. If not pleased | am under 00 oblige 


omens labels from which is Lm bey my ' 
jastruct regard a 
OWN PRIVATE BRAN 5 - vi 
Yours truly, 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE— 
BOOSTING PRIVATE BRANDS. 


valuable than the columns of the 
press.” 

The canner who takes his posi- 
tion on the side of the’ private 
brand, as above stated, seems to 
forget that he is thereby placing 
himself at the mercy of every re- 
tailer with whom he may do busi- 
ness. The retailer’s every whim- 
sical exaction as to price must be 
met, from time to time. He can 
never be certain but that he will 
find his retailers leave him, taking 
their private labels with them, and 
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going to other and cheaper manu- 
facturers who may have inferior 
private brands. The consumers 


won't know of the change, how- 
ever, and will keep on buying and 
being cheated, as if nothing had 
occurred. And then what of the 
dealer’s conscience and the con- 
sumer’s money? 


JOBBERS’ PRIVATE BRANDS. 


The above relates largely to re- 
tail dealers’ own private brands. 
When it comes to jobbers’ private 
brands, the objections roll up even 
faster. 

Extensive consumer advertising, 
without a doubt, is a more prac- 
tical guarantee of quality than 
anything else. The contrast as. to 
quality between the standard ad- 
vertised brands and the unadver- 
tised retailers’ brands may be 
great, but the contrast as to qual- 
ity between the standard adver- 
tised brands and the unadvertised 
jobbers’ private brands is far 
more glaring. Jobbers are not 
manufacturers. They have no 
money invested in manufacturing 
plants. Their business success is 
not dependent entirely upon the 
success or failure of one or an- 
other brand, as is the case with 
the manufacturers. The manufac- 
turers’ whole business success de- 
pends upon maintaining the qual- 
ity of their output; their every- 
thing is staked upon it. Not so 
with the jobber. If the jobber 
loses money because of the poor 
quality of his private brand of 
corn, he can make it up, and more, 
on his private brand of flour. 

The New England Association 
of Manufacturers’ Representatives 
recently issued a treatise con- 
demning the private brand evil of 
which the following is a part: 


Wholesalers will seldom, if ever, pa 
more for their brand than for the stand- 
ard brands. Generally they expect to 
buy cheaper. The quality is, therefore, 
adjusted to meet the price. ‘ 

f manufacturers had any inferior 
goods to work off, would they not be 
more likely to sell them under grocers’ 
brands than under their own? 

Retailers frequently buy goods by 
sample the first lot, but when whole- 
salers change their quality or source of 
supply, they never notify the trade. 
The quality, therefore, may be excellent 
this year, but poor next. Manufactur- 
ers spending large sums in age vm | 
and pushing their goods cannot affor 


to trifle with the quality an 
me their reputation an paw a 
egitimate manufacture i 
the value and necessit a i me 
out a fine article under their own 
and realize that it does not make m 
difference what is put up under a whole. 
saler’s brand, provided it passes the 
buyer’s approval as to price, 

Official reports show that few many- 
facturers’ brands are among the goods 
found adulterated by boards of heal 
while wholesalers’ brands so conde 
are many. 

Many wholesalers are  droppi 
private brands since the passage of the 
pure food laws, while others are re. 
stricting such brands to the state limits 
so as not to clash with the national 
law. 

The National Food Magasine 
recently offered an editorial on 
this very important topic, which 
read in part as follows: 

This “private brand” man manu. 
facturing goods to sell within the 
state of manufacture is in the business, 
not to make a reputation, but to make 
money and to make it rapidly. Hence 
his scheme is to doctor and dose the 
foods in ways possible to cheapen the 
cost of production. He employs the 
cheapest help; he buys the raw products 
at the lowest price; he even buys the 
decomposed and cast-off products of 
legitimate factories and by chemical 
preservatives and coloring makes them 
into foods sold to the consumer as pure, 
wholesome comestibles. 

Inasmuch as jobbers’ private 
brands are not advertised to the 
consumers, it falls to the lot of 
the retailers to do all-the hatd 
work of introducing them. And 
then any one of a number of dif- 
ferent questions as to quality, 
price, credit, or discounts may 
make it highly advantageous to 
change to some other jobber’s pri- 
vate brand, which means begin 
the introductory work all over 
again. h * 

But possibly nothing more elo- 
quently illustrates the unwisdom 
of private brands than the ever- 
increasing number of reputable 
manufacturers who are joining 
the ranks of those who refuse to 
put out private brands. Among 
the canners alone, they number 
the Van Camp Packing Company, 
Indianapolis; the California Fruit 
Canners’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco; W. R. Roach, Hart, Mich.; 
Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aber 
deen, Md.; and the H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburg. And what is 
true in the canning industry may 
be foreseen in any number of 
other lines. 
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ig NATIONAL BANK AND 
ADVERTISING. 


BANKS ADVERTISE—BANK STATE- 
ysnts VALUELESS—GETTING BET- 
mg ACQUAINTED—THE ADVERTIS- 
NG EA VARIOUSLY APPLIED — 
qyeess TO BANKERS’ CONVEN- 


TION, 


By J. K. Lynch, 
president, First National Bank, San 
Francisco. 

jn any community those who 
we banks are but a small minor- 
iy and the majority make public 
ition. It has been said that 
there is no advertisement so good 
a satisfied customer, so that the 
problem of changing public opin- 
in resolves itself into getting the 
pple to come to us and sending 
tem away satisfied. I might say 
te question is how to get them 
come tu us. Of course we are 
il advertising; the bank’s sign 
san advertisement; banks locate 
om the most prominent corners 
for sake of the advertisement 
ad nowadays even the most 
hid, sober and conservative of 
tanks publish cards in which 
ty mention their capital and 
surplus together with the names 
d their officers and directors. 


A SPECIALIZED BUSINESS. 


_Weareapt to forget that bank- 
ig is a highly specialized busi- 
ness and that its technical terms 
lave no meaning to the average 
man. I am convinced that a 
tank balance sheet is meaning- 
kss to more than fifty per cent 
ofthe community. For instance, 
| believe that many people con- 
sider the published statement of 
abank’s deposits to represent ac- 
ttal cash in its vaults which it 
ould loan if it were only so dis- 
wsed while the obligation to 
hy all its deposits in cash on de- 
mand is not only recognized by 
the same people but insisted on. 

Seattle bank has evidently 
realized the necessity of reaching 
ti popular understanding and 
has published a statement in 
which each item is explained, and 
iS Significance pointed out in 
‘etyday terms. Probably all ad- 


vertising, from the stereotyped 
card of the old-time banker to 
the heart-to-heart-prattle of the 
up-to-date ad writer, does some 
good, reaches some people, or at 
least serves to keep the name of 
the bank before the public. But 
nothing can take the place of per- 
sonal contact. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH PEOPLE. 


The banker has got to get out- 
side the bank and meet people on 
even terms, divested of all the 
dignity conferred by mahogany, 
plate-glass and bronze. From 
the president down to the 
last office boy every one in the 
service of the bank must realize 
that it is his business to make the 
bank popular in the best sense 
of the word; to receive every cus- 
tomer with courtesy and to send 
him away satisfied. 

The best asset a bank can have 
is the confidence and good will of 
the community and it is unfortu- 
nate that the two do not always 
go together. Confidence must 
come first, and if good will is too 
earnestly sought after it may im- 
pair confidence, which is the rea- © 
son for never risking more than 
a small part of our earnings in 
such efforts to develop business. 
In other words, we should al- 
ways be able to consider our 
losses as a part of our advertis- 
ing expense. There is no doubt 
that the attitude of banks towards 
the public has changed very much 
in the last twenty-five years, and 
in nothing is this shown more 
than in the welcome that is ex- 
tended to the small account. 
Banks used to put a limit on the 
minimum initial deposit that they 
would receive and the applicant 
had to pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination as to his means and the 
prospects of maintaining a satis- 
factory _ balance. Now, most 
banks will take any account that 
promises enough balance to cover 
the checks that will be drawn 
against it. The analysis depart- 
ment may show conclusively that. 
such accounts do not pay expenses, 
but there is another standpoint 
from which they can be consid- 
ered. What better method of ex- 
tending our acquaintance and in- 
fluence in the community? 
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WHAT AN AGENT SAID TO 
“LIQUID VENEER” 
SALESMEN. 


HOW THE PERSONAL WORK OF THE 
SELLING FORCE MAY MOST STRONG- 
LY REALIZE ON ADVERTISING—THE 
CONSUMER THE OBJECTIVE OF 
GROUP EFFORT—THE ADMAN AND 


SALESMAN INTERDEPENDENT—AD- 
DRESS TO SALESMEN OF “LIQUID 
VENEER.” 


By G. W. Johnston, 
With the J. C. Moss Adv. Agency, 
Buffalo. 


Advertising might be defined as 
something more fundamental than 
“salesmanship on paper.” Adver- 
tising is the architect of the mem- 
ory. Its sole first aim is to fix 
some proposition in the mind, 
whether a _ trade-mark, bargain, 
name or idea. It is not alone 
salesmanship. It is the polished 
steel rails over which salesman- 
ship rides smoothly to success. 

No business is altogether a 
question of salesmanship. It is 
more a question of service, and 
letting people know about it. 

A business must be seen and 
known. This applies as truly to a 
State-wide, national or interna- 
tional business as to a local one. 
And in making it known one 
must keep in mind whether he 
wants it a jelly fish or a whale. 

The Buffalo Specialty Company 
has a service, a very important 
one. It is international in scope. 
It must be put where it can be 
seen internationally and it must 
be talked about internationally. 

There are several conditions we 
must meet, chief among which is 
the fact that manufacturing com- 
panies, like the Buffalo Specialty 
Company, no longer have mer- 
chants to deal with. The day of 
the merchant, by his own choice 
and the present-day necessities, 
has gone by. We have long since 
gone by the day when the manu- 
facturer could sell to the dealer 
and then leave it to the dealer 
to create the demand. By this 
route, in former times, the manu- 
facturer washed his hands of 
every transaction, and proceeded 
to seek new victims and to re- 
victimize every former one. He 


dealt with merchants : 
their markets with ame 
aces : eir 
fluctuations of price, taste and 
sire, and who sought by wad 
means to cultivate the market dc. 
a It is the exact Opposite 

The manufacturer to-d 
he has distributors wheat _ 
chants used to dwell, and that the 
distributor is the creature of de. 
mand. Having distributors in. 
stead of merchants to deal with 
it is up to the manufacturer to get 
to the consumer, and it is up to 
the salesman to establish depots 
or convenient distributing points 
for the consumer. Neither of these 
points is a simple problem, though 
they are interdependent. The 
manufacturer must have consum- 
ers, distributors and _ salesmen, 
How to charge the magnet so as 
to draw those necessarily inter- 
dependent parts into a complete 
working harmony is the problem, 

In a proposition like “Liquid 
Veneer,” it is impossible for the 
salesman to bring the manufa- 
turer and the consumer together, 
because it would be expensive, 
slow and out of harmony with 
present-day conditions. The dis- 
tributor has little interest in bring- 
ing them together. He takes his 
profit merely for maintaining a 
depot to which to ship in quantity 
and from which to distribute at 
retail. His interest dies when he 
supplies a created demand on the 
one hand and when he knows he 
can get more supplies on the 
other. The problem still remains 
to the manufacturer to get to the 
consumer, with salesmen and dis- 
tributors in between. 

The popular publications of our 
time have become more than mat- 
ket places. More and more each 
day they are taking the places of 
the doctor, the lawyer and the 
clergyman. ‘ 

The manufacturer has seen this 
tendency and knows that with 
such direction and control neces- 
sarily goes a powerful influence 
which must inevitably extend over 
his association with it. Hence he 
associates himself with it. He ad- 
vertises to secure this influence ™ 
reaching the consumer. 

The manufacturer must go 
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market where the consumer 
‘s and that market is the popular 

lication, and in the same senses 
that he must have a salesman 
through whom to reach the dis- 
tributor he should have the expert 
in advertising to reach the con- 
sumer. : : , 
Now, as intimated in the begin- 
ning, this expert must be more 
than a salesman. While he must 
be a general in salesmanship, he 
must as well be an architect and 
builder in a large way, an artist 
at heart and an orator by instinct. 
These characteristics are not often 
found in the manufacturer. They 
are nore often the attributes of 
the salesman, but there is this 
difference between the expert and 
the salesman; the expert is the 
blazer of trails, the salesman the 
re-enforcement. The expert opens 
the way. He is the forerunner 
who heralds the advance and then 
lays the rails over which the sales- 
man pounds’ his way to success. 
His work is all with the consumer 
in the mass, and does not end with 
the preliminary work. He must 
continue to repair the roadway, 
renew the bridges on old roads 
and create new ways. His work 
is of the first importance to the 
salesman, as the work of the 
salesman is of as great importance 
to the expert. Once the trail is 
blazed there must be no disap- 
pointment in finding depots. 

The things that the advertising 
man does and the things: that the 
salesman does are so closely re- 
lated to each: other that they 
should be boon companions, In 
the same sense that a salesman 
cannot do without the advertising 
man’s work the advertising man 
cannot do without the salesman’s 
work, 

The main points in our copy 
have been, first, the free sample 
bottle. We have sent out on this 
spring’s campaign about three 
times as many samples as ever be- 
fore—and they are still going at 
the rate of 100 per day. Ex- 
perience has proven that the sam- 
ple sent on request is a business 
getter. It sells goods. 

The guarantee of satisfaction 
clause has gone into all copy. 

If we can get “Liquid Veneer” 


in use on floors business will hum. 
The campaign planned for this 
fall is larger than the spring cam- 
paign. We will reach about 
eleven million readers each month. 
All of this in women’s publica- 
tions, 

The one important word we are 
keeping to the fore at present is 
“daily.” In all our ads we are 
insisting upon womanizing “Liquid 
Veneer” daily. In the strongest 
terms possible we are trying to 
show where it can be used ad- 
vantageously, why and the result. 
And ever and always it is “daily,” 
We believe that to make the cam- 
paign the completest success it 
will be necessary for the sales- 
men to remember, insist upon and 
push its “dailiness” into the at- 
tention of dealers, so that they, too, 
will come more fully to under- 
stand and appreciate our compre- 
hensive campaign. 

SS 
ASSOCIATED CATHOLIC WEEK- 
LIES ORGANIZED. 


Through the untiring efforts of Ed- 
ward J. Cooney during the past year or 
more, an association of Catholic weekly 
papers has been tormed known as the 
Associated Catholic Weeklies. The 
home office will be located in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and offices will be opened 
in New York, Chicago, Ill., and the 
Pacific Coast. At present the member- 
ship of the association is made up of 
nine leading Catholic weeklies in the 
United States, as follows: The Pilot, 
Boston, Mass.; Providence Visitor, 
Providence, R. I.; Catholic Transcript, 
Hartford, Conn.; Catholic Union and 
Times, Buffalo, N. Y.; Catholic Stand- 
ard and Times, Philadelphia; Catholic 
Universe, Cleveland, O.; The True 
Voice, Omaha, Neb.; Iowa Catholic 
Messenger, Davenport, Ia.; The Cath- 
olic Sentinel, Portland, Ore. It is fully 
expected this membership will be in- 
creased in the near future. 

Each paper in the association has the 
indorsement of the bishop of the diocese 
in which it is located, which will add 
strength to the association as an ad- 
vertising investment. William D. Ward, 
Tribune Building, New York, has been 
appointed Eastern representative of the 
association. 


Women’s Wear is the name of a new 
publication which proposes to report 
the news and ideas of the women’s 
wear industries, being a daily published 
every afternoon in New York City by 
the Women’s Wear Company. E. W. 
Fairchild is president and treasurer and 
A. E. Fairchild secretary. The address 
of the company is 42 East Twenty-first 
street. The subscription price of the 
paper will be $3 a year. 
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Articles scheduled to appear jn 
PRINTERS’ INK this Fall mark 
a new high notch in selling and 
advertising knowledge. 


Modern selling is “in the making” at present. 

The most experienced and most successful sales or adver- 
tising managers, as well as the less experienced, cannot keep up 
to the pace of the times unless they absorb new ideas constantly, 
Selling and advertising are built on ideas. 

Other sales managers and other advertising men are con- 
stantly developing some new experience, applying some new idea, 
testing some plan or other, which is worth any number of dollars 
to know and note. This Fall an especially important array of 
such matter will be presented in Printers’ INK. 

There is no way of getting this vital information, and get- 
ting it weekly, in concentrated, ably-written, closely analyzed 
form, except in 


Printers’ Ink 


The authoritative exchange place 
for selling and advertising ideas 


An average of 100 pages or more every week of solutions to 
practical problems, studies of the tools of sales-making, descrip- 
tions of actual selling campaigns, the best thought of important 
men on vital and practical subjects, news notes, criticism, and 
advertisements full of valuable information—all this at a cost of 
less than four cents a week, or $2.00 a year! 

No wonder that a famous tire company subscribes for copies 
for its sales force, its factory heads, and all its European repre- 
sentatives, as well as its general officers. Is it up to you? 
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be treated by able authors this 
fall, and see if you can afford 


fo miss any. 


“How the Union of Sales and Advertising Managers Works 
Out” 

“The Relation of Factory Output and Capacity to Advertis- 
ing and Selling” 

“The Manufacturer's and Dealer's Margins of Profit” 

“Some Problems and Solutions in Sales and Advertising Ac- 
counting (by a prominent public accountant) 

“Meeting Competition” 

“Modern Methods in Opening New Territory” 

“The Problem_of Second Hand Goods” 

“Putting Good Selling Thought on Labels and Packages” 

“How the Selling Agency is Working Out” 

“Patents, Patented Articles and Their Sales Problems (in- 
cluding an interview with Thomas Edison) 

“Fighting Things Through the House” 

“The Newest Thought on Advertising Typography” (series) 

“Salaries in the Advertising Field” 

“How Starts Are Made in the Advertising Business” . 

“The Ideas of an Expert Layout Man” 

“Successful Methods of Community Boosting (series) 

“The Jobber and Changes in Distribution Methods (series) 

“How By-Products are made to Pay the Piper” 

“Advertising and Instalment Selling” 


These articles are written either by the leading men in sales 


and advertising positions, or. by trained staff men after the ex- 
hustive and careful magazine manner of Ray Stannard Baker, 
Burton Hendrick, etc. Every one is full of facts, and represents 
Practical analysis of direct business value. If you know any busi- 
mss men who ought to read these articles tell them to subscribe. 


inners’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 West 31st St, N. Y. 


~ 
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SQUARE DEALING THE 
GREATEST ASSET IN 
ADVERTISING. 


CROOKED METHODS WORK HARM TO 
THE ADVERTISER AND THE ME- 
DIUM ALIKE—HOW TO COPE WITH 
QUESTIONABLE ADVERTISING—THE 
RIGHTS OF READERS—-ADDRESS AT 
THE OMAHA CONVENTION. 


By John N. Higginbotham, 
Assistant Treasurer, at Chicago, of the 
National Biscuit Company. 

In no other country on the 
globe but America will a man 
bet a million dollars on an idea 
and know that he will have to 
get his million back a nickel at a 
time. Why does he do it? Not 
because of the gullibility, but be- 
cause of the intelligence, of his 
audience. The __ conservative 
Briton is still disguising the des- 
tination of his London buses un- 
der the same signs this summer 
that decorated them seven years 
ago. It is true that foreign ho- 


tels are invading the columns of 
American newspapers this year to 
an extent never before known, but 
the alarm clock which disturbed 
their slumber is probably some- 
where in Omaha to-day in attend- 


ance on this convention. Whether 
he is or not, he has succeeded in 
getting them to loosen up for a 
lot of space in American newspa- 
pers that would astonish the home 
editor—if he ever saw it. 

There are three causes for our 
national pre-eminence as adver- 
tisers. We have the goods, the 
ability to present our case, and, 
above all, the comprehending au- 
dience. The patent office at 
Washington, while it is a home 
for the friendless in a preponder- 
ance of cases, is teeming with evi- 
dence of our inventive ability. Our 
Yankee cuteness has been taught 
by hard knocks (supplemented by 
occasional legislation) that merit 
alone wins, and the great Amer- 
ican ideas which have survived 
that test are legion, from Ben 
Franklin’s lightning rod to the 
Bell telephone and Edison’s phon- 
ograph. 

Secondly, we have the ability 
to present our facts in an elo- 
quent and convincing manner. 


And here, again, merit is essential 
to success. The man who spends 
thousands of dollars on advertis- 
ing and has not quality with 
which to back his advertisement 
is as foolish as the general who 
spends all of his money for gun- 
powder and fails to provide a pro- 
jectile. He makes a tremendous 
noise, possibly bursts his cannon 
frequently leaves a bad odor in 
his wake, and never hits the tar- 
get. 
_ Thirdly, we have in America an 
intelligent, alert and appreciative 
audience without which your ef- 
forts would be as ineffective as a 
brass band in a deaf and dumb 
asylum. In Russia, to use an ex- 
treme example, the people are so 
ignorant that the signs in front 
of the shops frequently are pic- 
torial representations of the goods 
within. There is no_ lettering 
whatever. Imagine the subtleties 
of an automobile advertisement 
with such an audience. 
Returning for a moment to the 
quality of the goods advertised, 
modesty forces me to generalize 
in my statements. But it is a 
truism as well known and as fre- 
quently violated as the Ten Com- 
mandments, that publicity without 
merit is a shell game in which 
even the manipulator of the little 
pea is finally wrecked. On the 
other hand, no better evidence of 
merit can be adduced than the fact 
that any article has been nation- 
ally advertised for five years, It 
is its royal right to entry in the 
pedigree book of quality. Like 
Napoleon, when asked who his an- 
cestors were, replied “I am an am 
cestor,” such goods are the found- 
ers of their own dynasty. They 
could not live so long without the 
life-giving approval of the most 
discriminating public on earth, of 
whom Lincoln said, “You cant 
fool all the people all of the time. 
We all know the single trippers 
in the advertising fields, the go!d 
mines, the copper stocks, the small 
farms in the Everglades, etc. They 
only go this way once. They de- 
pend for their existence on the 
Micawbers who eternally hope 
something will turn up to reverse 
God’s mandate and give them 
bread without sweat. 
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The greatest value to be obtained from continu- 
ous publicity should be fully understood by every 


advertiser. 

The following argument in support of continu- 
ous advertising is an answer in part. This is 
the second of the series, which will continue in 
future issues of PRinTERS’ INK. 


Continuous advertising has a mental edu- 
cational effect, therefore it is the greatest 
force to offset competition. 


Present complex business and social con- 
ditions cause people to forget the occasional 
announcement. 


One, two, three or even a few more adver- 
tisements arouse only transitory interest in a 
staple product,—repetition in a greater de- 
gree creates the ultimate sale,—added repe- 
tition in the greatest degree holds the desire 
to buy continuously the article advertised. 


A new generation is born to the need of 
things, from day to day. Spasmodic adver- 
tising, therefore, can only give the opportu- 
nity to connect the people’s need to the 
advertiser's product in a practically in- 
finitesimal degree. 
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QUESTIONABLE ADVERTISING—THE 
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By John N. Higginbotham, 
Assistant Treasurer, at Chicago, of the 
National Biscuit Company. 

In no other country on the 
globe but America will a man 
bet a million dollars on an idea 
and know that he will have to 
get his million back a nickel at a 
time. Why does he do it? Not 
because of the gullibility, but be- 
cause of the intelligence, of ‘his 
audience. The _ conservative 
Briton is still disguising the des- 
tination of his London buses un- 
der the same signs this summer 
that decorated them seven years 
ago. It is true that foreign ho- 
tels are invading the columns of 
American newspapers this year to 
an extent never before known, but 
the alarm clock which disturbed 
their slumber is probably some- 
where in Omaha to-day in attend- 
ance on this convention. Whether 
he is or not, he has succeeded in 
getting them to loosen up for a 
lot of space in American newspa- 
pers that would astonish the home 
editor—if he ever saw it. 

There are three causes for our 
national pre-eminence as adver- 
tisers. We have the goods, the 
ability to present our case, and, 
above all, the comprehending au- 
dience. The patent office at 
Washington, while it is a home 
for the friendless in a preponder- 
ance of cases, is teeming with evi- 
dence of our inventive ability. Our 
Yankee cuteness has been taught 
by hard knocks (supplemented by 
occasional legislation) that merit 
alone wins, and the great Amer- 
ican ideas which have survived 
that test are legion, from Ben 
Franklin’s lightning rod to the 
Bell telephone and Edison’s phon- 
ograph. 

Secondly, we have the ability 
to present our facts in an elo- 
quent and convincing manner. 


And here, again, merit js essential 
to success. The man who spends 
thousands of dollars on advertis. 
ing and has not quality with 
which to back his advertisement 
is as foolish as the general who 
spends all of his money for gun- 
powder and fails to provide a pro- 
jectile. He makes a tremendoys 
noise, possibly bursts his cannon 
frequently leaves a bad odor in 
his wake, and never hits the tar- 
get. 

Thirdly, we have in America an 
intelligent, alert and appreciative 
audience without which your ef. 
forts would be as ineffective as a 
brass band in a deaf and dumb 
asylum. In Russia, to use an ex- 
treme example, the people are so 
ignorant that the signs in front 
of the shops frequently are pic. 
torial representations of the goods 
within. There is no _ lettering 
whatever. Imagine the subtleties 
of an automobile advertisement 


with such an audience. 
Returning for a moment to the 
quality of the goods advertised, 


modesty forces me to generalize 
in my statements. But it is a 
truism as well known and as fre- 
quently violated as the Ten Com- 
mandments, that publicity without 
merit is a shell game in which 
even the manipulator of the little 
pea is finally wrecked. On the 
other hand, no better evidence of 
merit can be adduced than the fact 
that any article has been nation- 
ally advertised for five years, It 
is its royal right to entry in the 
pedigree book of quality. Like 
Napoleon, when asked who his an- 
cestors were, replied “I am an am 
cestor,” such goods are the found- 
ers of their own dynasty. They 
could not live so long without the 
life-giving approval of the most 
discriminating public on earth, of 
whom Lincoln said, “You cant 
fool all the people all of the time. 

We all know the single trippers 
in the advertising fields, the go!d 
mines, the copper stocks, the small 
farms in the Everglades, etc. They 
only go this way once. They de- 
pend for their existence on the 
Micawbers who eternally hope 
something will turn up to reverse 
God’s mandate and give them 
bread without sweat. 
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——_—_ 


The greatest value to be obtained from continu- 
ous publicity should be fully understood by every 


advertiser. 

The following argument in support of continu- 
ous advertising is an answer in part. This is 
the second of the series, which will continue in 
future issues Of PRINTERS’ INK. 


Continuous advertising has a mental edu- 
cational effect, therefore it is the greatest 
force to offset competition. 

Present complex business and social con- 
ditions cause people to forget the occasional 


announcement. 


One, two, three or even a few more adver- 
tisements arouse only transitory interest in a 
staple product,—repetition in a greater de- 


gree creates the ultimate sale,—added repe- 
tition in the greatest degree holds the desire 
to buy continuously the article advertised. 


A new generation is born to the need of 
things, from day to day. Spasmodic adver- 
tising, therefore, can only give the opportu- 
nity to connect the people’s need to the 
advertiser's product in a practically in- 
finitesimal degree. 
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But, as I said, whenever you 
can lay your hand on an article 
that has borne the brunt of pub- 
licity for five years, whether it 
is to eat, drink, wear or honk, you 
need ask no further endorsement. 
Why? Because the consumer pays 
the advertising bill just as truly 
as he pays the tariff tax, and 
while it is true there is a sucker 
born every minute, the average 
sucker is a poor loser and cannot 
be depended on for a steady in- 
come. The man who hopes to ex- 
ploit the public with an article that 
lacks value has neither the fore- 
sight to plan nor the courage to 
finance a long advertising cam- 
paign. He should be given Josh 
Billings’ famous advice: “Young 
feller, when you have made up 
your mind to be a dam rascal, 
look yerself over keerfully fust 
and see if you ain’t better calki- 
lated to be a dam fule.” 

But that is no defense for the 
advertising man who lends his 
brains—or rents them—to assist 
in peddling gold bricks. And the 
man who does such things is not 
asking for a defense at my hands 
His reward, in addition to his 
commissions, is the acclaim of his 
limited following of less success- 
ful but no more worthy admirers. 
Their eulogy generally takes the 
form, “Well you’ve got to give it 
to him. He got the money.” 

Deceiving the public is a sin 
that destroys itself. It would not 
enjoy even its own brief span of 
life were’ there not a small au- 
dience of readers studying to get 
the best of some one else. It so 
frequently occurs that the victim 
of such schemes is animated by 
the same motives minus the craft 
of the perpetrator. 

The man who falls for a gold- 
brick advertisement is in nine 
cases out of ten looking for the 
best of it and foolishly selects 
the philanthropist who advertises 
one hundred per cent returns on 
your investment the first year. 
Dooley has said a lot of good 
things, but he never said a truer 
one than this: “No man is too 
smart to be buncoed; but some 
men are too honest.” 

Advertising men should scan 
their clients just as a lawyer 


should—and does not. In a way 
the two professions are analogous 
The great reading public is the 
jury and the merits of the adver. 
tised article are on trial. The ad. 
vertiser would do well to Study 
Greenleaf on evidence and learn 
how to array his facts and argu- 
ments most convincingly. Most of 
all, he must learn that the great- 
est confession of weakness js to 
abuse the other side and the next 
greatest sin is to imitate your 
competitor. 

The man who knowingly writes 
and designs an advertisement for 
a fraudulent concern is furnishing 
his unprincipled principal with his 
main missing ingredient, brains, 
or that something “just as good 
as” brains, viz., plausibility. 

It is no excuse to say that some: 
one else would do it if you did 
not. 

Publications should scan their 
advertising columns closely, The 
implied endorsement which is 
given to an ‘advertised article or 
scheme by its appearance in a 
high-class magazine or newspaper 
is more potent than editorial ap- 
proval, for more people read the 
ads than the editorials, It takes 
courage to refuse good money 
from bad sources, but your pro- 


fession is no more excusable when » 


it yields to this form of tempta- 
tion than is the doctor or the 
lawyer and should safeguard its 
honor as jealously. 

When a publisher or an adver- 
tising man (and this includes 
writers of advertisements) is 
tempted with a big bundle of 
questionable business, he must 
choose his partner. Either he 
must defend his readers and of- 
fend the confidence man or he 
must enter into a short-lived con- 
spiracy to defraud the public. An 
2d is known by the company it 
keeps and a company is known by 
where it keeps its ad. Mere cit- 
culation does not tell the whole 
story. Some widely-circulated-at- 
a-nominal figure publications have 
but one argument in their favor, 
as advertising mediums, and wi 
characteristic short - sightedness 
they never offer it, viz., their lit- 
erary pages are so unreadable that 
their subscribers turn to the better 
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writen and better illustrated ad- 
vertising columns for relief. 

[ suppose there is less crooked- 
ess in the advertising profession 
than in some others because it 
takes more intelligence to be an 
advertising man than to be almost 
aything else ard the reaily intel- 
jgent man is never crooked. 
Advertising men are in the van- 
gard of this changing thought, 
for they place in the hands of the 
qallest advertiser the most pow- 
erful weapon of the ages, public- 
iy, It is a thirteen-inch gun that 
jgends for its force upon am- 


munition and projectile and = | 
ts results upon the accuracy of | 
_ months has been the most 


| phenomenal in its history. 
the string, weighs an ounce or a | 
ton, If he is backing them up with | 
honest goods, he is as sure of a | 


itsaim. They do the aiming and 
it makes no difference whether 
their client, the man who pulls 


il’s eye as his largest com- 
petitor. 

Advertising men are the equal- 
iets Of the commercial world. 
They stand at the fountain head 
of commercial endeavor. God 
give them a saving sense of their 
power and their responsibility. 

—_+ eo »>_——__ 


CHANGES IN THE TEXAS NEWS- 
PAPER FIELD. 


E. A. Fordtran, business manager of 

the Galveston, Tex., Tribune, and one 
of the best-known newspaper men in 
te South, has severed his connection 
vith that paper, and after a brief stay 
in New Orleans will spend several 
months in the mountain resorts, and 
traveling. 

Mr. Fordtran has been connected with 
the Tribune for the last thirteen years. 
He is succeeded by F. J. Stuart, a well- 
known Texas newspaper man, for the 
lst four or five years business man- 
BS the San Antonio Gasetie, and 

vertising manager of the Fort Wort 
Record, . , 

Mr. Stuart was advertising manager 
of the Milwaukee Journal for two 
years, has been with the New York 
Times, was assistant manager of the 

Orcester Gazette for three years and 
tas had experience in the foreign field. 


eS ee 
MORE NEWS PRINT PAPER. 


The report of the American Paper 
and ig Association covering the out- 
put of May, which was filed with the 
“mmissioner of Corporations at Wash- 
mgton, July 1st, shows a sharp increase 
naga 8,000 tons of news print 
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The growth of THE 


LADIES’ WORLD 
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Half a million circula- 
tion sounded large to us 


| ayearago. But now— 


600,000 


copies is a conservative 
promise for 


October 


An especially attractive 
proposition at the old rate 
of $2.50 per line. 


The new rate commences 
in November. 
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THE MYSTERY OF ADVER- 
TISING RESULTS. 


THE “GAMBLING” ELEMENT AN 
IGNORANT SUPERSTITION—TEND- 
ENCY TO LET ADVERTISING 
METHODS GET INTO A RUT AND 
OUT OF TOUCH WITH LIFE—THE 
HUMAN EQUATION—AN AD THAT 
PULLED, 

By Henry King Hannah, 

How often have you heard an 
advertiser, prompted by some un- 
expected success or failure, say 
something like this: “Well, after 
all, advertising is just a gamble.” 

This is not true, of course. 
There is some rational explana- 
tion for every success and every 
failure if only we could find it. 
And that is the business of an 
advertising agency—to draw from 
experience the capacity to analyze 
particular business problems, as 
they bear upon the question of 
the value of advertising. And 
particularly to grow the capacity 
to measure the somewhat eccen- 
tric course which the results in 
advertising so often take. 

Can this be done? We think so. 

It is said that the most valu- 
able single quality in a salesman 
is his knowledge of human nature. 
The same thing holds good in 
that salesmanship-on-paper deal- 
ing with human nature en masse, 
which we call advertising. When 
a man undertakes this kind of 
selling, the most important thing 
for him to keep in. mind is that 
his tendency is always towards 
mechanical methods. A certain 
method used in certain places 
produced certain results—there- 
fore, it ought to be used again. 
The plan hardens into a conven- 
tion,and much time and money are 
wasted before it is discovered to 
be out of touch with life. 

A school teacher was once in- 
structing a class of small boys in 
that exact science called arith- 
metic. They were in problems 
of addition. Johnnie was having 
difficulty in grasping the abstract 
process of adding one and one, 
when the teacher with some im- 
patience concluded to be concrete, 
and said, “Johnnie, don’t be stu- 
pid. If you had one sled and 


your father gave 

sled, you'd ‘aes ee Red 
wouldn't you?” “No,” said John. 
nie, “I’d have a double runner” 

Not always does on ; 

€ and one 
make two. There is an axiom of 
geometry that a straight line js 
the shortest distance between two 
points. But in life, the longest 
way ‘round is sometimes the 
quickest way home. By chemistry 
you can reproduce from coal tar 
a synthetic salicylic acid which 
no chemist by analysis can detect 
from that which is made from the 
bark of a willow tree, and yet 
the latter will cure rheumatism 
and the other won't. 

Good advertising is built not in 
the laboratory or the schoolroom, 
but where men keep in touch 
with the changing needs and 
moods of real life. _ It comes 
from men who know that one 
sled added to the one Johnnie 
already has, will not result in 
that dull and prosaic “two sleds” 
—but in that much more exciting 
thing, a “double runner.” It 
comes from men who know that 
very often in dealing with men 
you had much better go ’round a 
hill than dig through it. 

Good, result-getting advertising 
is, I believe, advertising that is 
constructed by men who consider 
a knowledge of human nature of 
more importance than the ordi- 
nary technique of the advertising 
business. : 

The ordinary advertising writer, 
called in to sell sleds to boys who 
already have sleds, would ex- 
patiate upon the beauty—the 
smartness—the speed of the new 
sled. There will be introduced a 
picture of a race between two 
boys on sleds with “our” sled in 
the lead. The advertisement would 
probably be a joy to the agency 
and look like a sure thing for 
the sled maker. But for results, 
there would be a “frost” and the 
familiar complaint from _ the 
manufacturer—“Advertising 1s 4 
gamble.” , 

What would the other man de? 
He’d know about this “double 
runner” ambition of every normal 
boy, and, in place of trying to 
get the boy to buy a new sled, he 
would show him how, with an- 


Ssee3. 
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other sled, he cquid make a 
“double runner.” Result — the 
manufacturer is swamped with 
orders. But like the first man, 
he would look bewildered and say, 
“Advertising is just a gamble.” 

But it is not. One advertising 
writer knew sleds, but the other 
knew sleds and the boy that rode 
the sled. 

It is this element in advertising 
which very often explains the 
pulling power of an advertise- 
ment, which, from every theoret- 
ical point of view, makes a poor 
showing. 

Not long since, I inserted the 
following advertisement for one 
of my clients. It did not meet 


Which Would You Choose ? 


fF You saw a row of apples, every one differing in 
size, ripeness, and color, and all for sale at the same 
price, wouldn't you choose the best? Why not do the 
same thing when you buy fire insurance? The cost of 
insurance is substantially the same in all companies, but 
what you get for your money vanes as much as the 
. ia this row. 

Choose the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 
ad years it has paid every honest loss, big and little. 
Its reputation is unexcelled. It is the best fire insurance 
apple of‘ them all, and its policies cost no more than 
those of inferior quality. Why not use the same 
“good judgment in buying insur- 
ance that you do in buying 
goods for your store, clothes 
: for your family, or even in such a 
trivial matter as buying apples from 
the fruit-stand? And the next time 

you insure, 


the approval of some advertising 
agents, because they said apples 
had nothing to do with fire iri- 
surance. It is not beautiful to 


look on, and theoretically apples 


and fire insurance are not very 
close together, but it so hap- 
yened that this particular adver- 
tisement, printed in the form of a 
circular for distribution by local 
insurance agents, has been in 
great demand because the argu- 
ment pointed by the picture seems 
to them to reach the people. 





The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-Mark” 


HERE are certain 

Great Names in the 
manufacturing world 
that stand for Genuine- 
ness and for Sincerity. 
The best people, socially 
and financially, use the 
goods on which these 
names are stamped. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


for your letterhead, puts 
you in the right com- 


pany. 


Let us send you the OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of 
Specimens. It contains sugges- 
tive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, 
printed, sihognenes and en- 
graved on the white end four- 
teen colors of OLD HAMP- 
SHIRE BOND. Write for it 
on your present letterhead. 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’ —“Look for the Water-Mark” 
ROLLE ALIS ELLA IS ELLE EDI 
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Farm Journal in 
Illinois 


Frank E. Long, for several years head of the 
Long-Critchfield Advertising Agency, now one 
of the publishers of those excellent farm papers, 
the National Stockman and Farmers’ Review, 
(Long life to him and them!) called the other 


day, and we showed him our tabulated statement 
of the increased circulation for ten months. 
What particularly interested him was the State 
of Illinois. 


_ On June 30, 1909, we had 32,567 paid-in-advance subscribers 
in that State. On May 30, 1910, we had 41,194, an increase of 
8,627, or 27 per cent. 


He ventured the statement, and we repeat it for what it is 
worth :— 


That no farm paper published has more paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers in the great State of Illinois than has the 


FARM JOURNAL 
OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Our total for the whole United States is over 750,000 copies. 
A count of noses is now under way, and when completed will be 
ublished in full. There is not a stick of dead wood on the 
‘ARM JOURNAL oak. 


Copy for September is wanted now. Forms close August 8th. 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE PRESENT FALSE BASIS 
FOR ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES, 


(@MMISSION SYSTEM A RELIC OF AN 

FARLIER DAY — INTERFERENCE 
WITH PURCHASING POWER—PUBL- 
[ISHERS’ COMMISSIONS NOT EF- 
FECTIVE FOR ORIGINAL PURPOSE— 
RESOLUTIONS ANSWERING SENATE 
REPORT—EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS 
ATA, A. C, OF A.y OMAHA, 


By John Lee Mahin, 

President, Mahin Advertising Com- 

pany, Chicago. 

[do not know who is to bring 
about the reform of making the 
fms in the advertising business 
sand out clear cut and distinct 
for what they really should be, 
other than those of us who are 
engaged in the work of the trade 
itself. 

We have one term that we con- 
tinually use that is confusing and 
misleading. In the minds of most 
of us, it is without clear-cut def- 
inte distinction. 
“Advertising Agency.” 

There is not to-day a really 
successful institution which, for 
the want of a better name, is 
called an advertising agency that 
is operated at all on the lines on 
which it was originally founded. 
The original advertising agent 
was a representative of the pub- 
iisher—the man who makes adver- 
tising space and has it for sale. 
However, the minute that in the 
same field there entered a com- 
petitor the advertising agency at 
that moment lost its function of 
being a representative of the pub- 
lisher, and in order to sustain its 
own life and existence became ab- 
solutely the representative or the 
agent of the advertiser. 

In so far as the men conducting 
advertising agencies feel or be- 
lieve that their business is found- 
edon the fact that the publisher 
pays them a commission for their 
services, and that because of this 
fact they are under any obliga- 
tions whatever to the publisher 
that could in the slightest degree 
interfere with the absolute service 
that they should render to the 
advertiser, that advertising agency 
$00 an unsound basis. 


It is the term 


For many years I felt that the 
publisher paid the agency commis- 
sion, and it was not until I woke 
up to the fact that both publisher 
and advertising agent who as- 
sumed this to be true were work- 
ing on a false basis that I was 
abie to get the right sort of grip 
on my own business. 

was one of the men who 
thought that when the Curtis 
Publishing Company instituted its 
contract agreement with agents 
that this would be a benefit to 
the business. 

It has been a benefit to the ad- 
vertising business in so far as it 
has enabled the Curtis Publishing 
Company to give stability and 
strength to the administration of 
its advertising department. I 
cannot figure, however, where 
this contract has been of any 
other advantage to the advertis- 
ing agent. 

To-day the publications on 
which the commission is most fre- 
quently cut are on the contract 
publications where the gross and 
the net rates are generally known. 

An advertising agent who goes 
to the publisher asking for pro- 
tection or telling him that he 
knows some other agent has cut 
tne commission puts himself in a 
weak position before the publisher 
and loses his own confidence and 
self-respect. 

Advertising space can be bought 
to-day in the very few publications 
that rigidly maintain their rates 
at the cost of sending out an or- 
der from so-called agents that 
rebate all of their commission ex- 
cept enough to cover this phase 
of the service. 

Anything that the creative agent 
secures above this amount on a 
contract publication or one-rate 
publication he gets from the ad- 
vertiser and solely from him, and 
not in any sense or by any process 
of reasoning can it be claimed that 
it comes from the publisher. 

I do not mean by this that the 
publisher ought to make the same 
rate to everybody, or that he 
ought to change his present sys- 
tem of making rates. 

I do claim that at the present 
time, when he says that he pays 
an agent commission, he is in 
error, because he recognizes so 
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many, and the competition among 
them is so keen, that it is abso- 
lutely without effect. 

I am not telling the publisher 
how to run his business; I am not 
giving him any advice. 

All I am trying to say to you 
to-day is that ali this talk about 
whether the agent gets a commis- 
sion from the publisher or not is 
wasted time and energy. The ad- 
vertising agent most emphatical- 
ly does not get a commission 
from the publisher, and _ the 
agency man who assumes that he 
does is only weighting himself 
with needless fear and difficulty. 

The purchasing power of the 
advertising agency is largely in- 
terfered with to-day by the com- 
miss:on-giving system. The daily 
paper publisher who makes a bulk 
space price to a large local adver- 
tiser forces the advertising agency 
that knows the situation to buy 
space from the big local dealer 
instead of going direct to the pub- 
lisher. 

The idea that the recognition by 
some organization of publishers 
makes a man an advertising agent 
is responsible for some advertis- 
ers placing their business through 
men who do nothing to create, 
build up or develop advertising 
accounts. 

The idea that some advertising 
agents hold, that the soliciting of 
an account justifies them to re- 
ceive a commission from the pub- 
lisher, prevents them from look- 
ing after the advertiser’s interests 
in such a way that they will make 
themselves indispensable to him 
and thereby make it unnecessary 
for them to talk or even think 
about asking the publisher for 
protection. 

I am one of those men that be- 
lieve that truth is stronger than 
error; that a man gains strength 
by doing things right, and that it 
is not necessary for him to or- 
ganize and agree with his com- 
petitors in order to institute a 
reform. 

Real reforms are accomplished 
by the individual comprehending 
the truth and successfully living 
up to it. And it is not necessary 
for a man to wait until other peo- 
ple do what they ought to do be- 
fore he does what he should. 


For that reason I have been op. 
posed to any association of adver. 
tising agents that might create 
the impression that some coercive 
action was necessary for real ad. 
vancement and genuine progress 

This thought leads logically to 
the term “Advertising Club,” 

What does it, mean? What 
does the Advertising Club stand 
for? 

I feel that I am justified in 
asking this question. If the ad. 
vertising club stands for nothing 
else than the getting together for 
the exchange of ideas on this 
great subject of advertising, that 
in itself is sufficient excuse and 
justification for its existence. 

I sometimes think that it is be- 
cause we neglect the real eco- 
nomic value of our business, be- 
cause we do not sufficiently assert 
the universal benefit of advertis- 
ing, that it has been permitted to 
fall into the neglected position in 
which it was discovered by the 
committee of the United States 
Senate which was looking about 
for something on which to blame 
the increased cost of living. 

If we were men in any other 
branch of business—instead of in 
a field which virtually blends all 
branches of business—if we were 
men in any other line of effort, 
gentlemen, that statement by the 
senate committee would not have 
gone unrebuked. 

And I think I may be per- 
mitted right here and now to pre- 
sent for your consideration a set 
of resolutions bearing upon this 
report by the senate committee. 
I ask permission to read the reso- 
lutions now, and I will move their 
adoption either now or at any time 
in the proceedings which the chair 
may rule is proper: 

Wuenreas, A committe of the United 
States Senate having made an_ investi- 
gation of the causes of the increased 
cost of living, and having incorporated 
in its report of said investigation a 
statement to the effect that advertising 
is to blame for a part of said increase 
in the cost of living; and | ; 

Wuereas, Advertising is the life 
blood of business, and g 

Wuereas, The volume of advertis 
ing is a barometer indication of the 
prosperity of the ma! an - 

HEREAS, Advertised commodities 
are sexnousetged to be standards 0 
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ings; Lower price, betterment of 
wality or improvement of service; and 
Wuereas, The improved standard 
of living in the United States of Amer- 
ica is directly traceable to the increased 
distribution of high-grade food, cloth- 
ing, furniture and other necessities of 
ite; and 


Wuereas, Because of the volume of 
advertising they carry the newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals are 
enabled to give to their readers many 
times the value of the money spent for 
subscription in the class and character 
of reading matter provided, as well as 
in the quantity thereof, and 

Wuereas, Advertising creates a 
greater demand for an article, and by 
reason of that greater demand greater 
facilities are required for its produc- 
tion, and greater producing and distrib- 
uting facilities invariably lower the 
cost of manufacture and through that 
fact lower the cost and increase the 
service to the consumer; and 

Wuereas, The development of the 
commerce of this country depends upon 
advertising to an enormous degree, and 
consequently the wage of the laborer 
and the profit of the dealer are di- 
rectly dependent upon advertising; and 
Wuergas, The expense of advertis- 
ing any commodity of general sale is 
absorbed unconsciously in the greater 
yolume of profits from an increased 
sale even at a reduced price; therefore, 


it j 
Resolved, By the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Clubs in conven- 


tion assembled: That we deny and 
deprecate the misleading and un- 
founded allegation of the committee of 
the Senate of the United States that 
advertising is in any manner responsible 
for the increased cost of living; and 
further be it 

Resolved, That we hereby. earnestly 
request the Congress of the United 
States in either or both of its branches 
to appoint a committee or a joint com- 
mittee to investigate thoroughly and 
conscientiously the development, growth 
and purpose of advertising in all its 
aspects, with especial regard to the cost 
thereof and to the manner in which 
said cost may or may not affect the 
price of the commodity advertised. And 
be it further 

Resolved, That we regard such an 
investigation as imperatively necessary 
in view of the stigma which said report 
of the Senate committee has placed 
upon advertising, and that the knowl- 
edge, experience and facilities of each 
and all members of this association will 
be placed at the service of such com- 
mittee or joint committee on request. 


(The Associated Ad Clubs 
passed this resolution, as suggest- 
ed by Mr. Mahin.) 


a tO 
Charles H. May, publisher of the 
Peoria Herald-Transcript, has con- 
tracted for 10,000 lines in the Chicago 
Tribune to advertise Peoria and his 
newspaper. 
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4.2 Broadway 
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It’s Almost 
Human! 


THE MEACHAM 
Addressing Machine 


The Only Electrical 
Addressing Machine in 
the World that Prints 
On Top. 


You are invited to visit the 
International Office Equipment 
Bourse, Special Service Day, 
Tuesday, August 9th, 1910, 


between || a. m. and 3 p. m. 


The Meacham Addressing 
Machine Company 
GEO. W. MEACHAM, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


‘261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Barclay 6564 


Write for Special August Offer 





BUSINESS BASHFULNESS AND 
PACIFIC MANUFACTURERS, 


Business bashfulness neve 
Eastman Kodak, Gold Medal Mo’ 
Schlitz Beer, Grape Nuts, Menne HS 
Talcum Powder, the Studebaker Wagon 
and dozens of other products, the phe oa 
of which are on the tip of your ton 

: hel : gue, 

Now Washington, for instance has 
a great many products just as merito. 
rious a8 any produced in the East, and 
yet the great majority of the people 
in this state never hear about them, 

This state of business bashfulness we 
feel confident, is soon to be cast aside. 
Washington and Pacific Coast manufac. 
turers will assert themselves. They do 
not intend that Eastern concerns shall 
continue to get the trade that they 
themselves are entitled to. 

The advertising campaign will begin 
at home, the logical starting point of 
all successes. 

Six million people reside in the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada 
Montana and California; six million 
people, Mr. Manufacturer, to whom 
your goods may be sold, providing the 
possess real merit and are properly ad- 
vertised. 

The possibilities of the West as a 
field for manufacturing are boundless, 
The population of this vast empire is 
increasing at the rate of 1,000,000 a 
year. Already these six states annually 
produce, in round numbers, twenty 
million dollars worth of fish, fifty mil- 
lion dollars worth of fruit, twenty-five 
million dollars worth of poultry, sixty 
million dollars worth of live stock, thir- 
ty-five million dollars worth of dairy 
products, sixty million dollars worth of 
lead, iron, gold and silver, one hundred 
and eighty million dollars worth of 
lumber and shingles, one hundred and 
eighty million dollars worth of wheat and 
cereals, and one hundred million dol- 
lars worth of coal and oil. 

This land of opportunity cannot af- 
ford to be bashful about her accomplish- 
ments. The world shall know her 
through her products.—White’s Sayings. 


0 


The noonday luncheons of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association are meeting 
with great success. Luncheon is 
served at the City Club at 12:30, and 
the speaking begins at 1 p. m. Speak- 
ers of prominence in various walks of 
life have been secured and “shop talk” 
is barred. At the luncheon of July 
27th, Hon. Curtis Guild, :Jr., ex-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was the 
speaker. 


The Logansville Times is said to be 
the only newspaper published on the 
Pacific Ocean. The paper is an army 
property, being published by the army 
officers who cross the Pacific in the 
United States Transport Lege. As 
there is a different set of officers for 
every trip, the editorial staff of neces 
sity undergoes a complete change once 
in every four weeks. In addition to 
the officers all the wives and cousins, 
and some times the sweethearts, who 
go to the Philippines, or leave there for 
home, are correspondents of the Times. 
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the Chicago Post editorially in 
ie to the vote of the Omaha 
convention condemning Congress for 
blaming the high cost of living to ad- 
rie “do not blame the Advertising 
Clubs for protesting against the com- 
nitte’s accusation. And they offer a 
pretty fair answer to the charge by 
temanding a full Congressional investi- 
tin of the whole modern science of 
advertising. For it would make a few 
sodgy old senators sit up and take 
notice if they could learn for them- 
gives the tremendous economies ad- 
vertising makes by creating tremendous 

"9 


markets. 


Says the Lowell, Mass., Telegram 
in reference to Senator Lodge’s com- 
mittee report to Congress on the cost 
of living: , ‘ 
“Usually, when a low selling price is 
ghieved, it is due to our great and 
homogeneous population—millions of 
people having, within limits, like wants, 
like tastes, and like purchasing power, 
so that the same article may be sold to 
a almost unlimited number of pur- 
chasers. Consequently the article may 
be produced in immense quantities with 
gsurance of finding a market for it. 
This continent-wide market is made 
possible by the railroads and by adver- 
tising—perhaps in about equal propor- 
tion, All goods are sold by some meth- 
odor other. Within the field to which 
it applies, advertising is simply the 
cheapest known method of selling them. 
Advertising saves money for the con- 
sumer as well as makes money for the 
merchant. Within its sphere Telegram 
advertising is of immense benefit to 
buyer and seller: it helps the one to 
save and the other to make money.” 


Arnold Joerns has resigned as a 
representative of the Mahin Advertis- 
inn Agency to accept a position as ad- 
vertising campaign manager of the W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago, advertising spe- 
ialists. Mr. Joerns will have under his 
immediate supervision the advertising 
campaign for ‘‘Holsum” Bread, now 
being conducted by the W. E. Long 
Company in many cities. The account 
is placed through the Manin Agency. 


The Twinpiex Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, manufacturer of 
safety razor blade sharpeners, has 
started its campaig> with a full page 
in the Associated Sunday Magazine. 
This’ will probably be followed by a 
page each in the Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier’s. The campaign is being 
conducted for the benefit of dealers 
through whom the sharpeners will be 
sold, The Gardner Advertising Com- 
Hood same city, is placing the adver- 
ising. 


The soliciting committee of the Pub- 
licity League of San Antonio, Tex., is 
out to raise a $50,000 advertising fund. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., decided, July 18th, to 
tase $25,000 per year for the next 
five years for advertising purposes. 





Ever notice we do not ask 
you to take anything for 
granted in these talks—that 


our whole plea is for AN OP- 

PORTUNITY TO SHOW YOU? 
You are not afraid to be 

shown, are you? If THE 


Utica 


GarvnGPgnese 


will as we say—open up effec- 





tively and with economy, one 





hundred and forty thousand 





homes of thrift, comfort and 





intelligence in interior New 


York, New England and ad- 








jacent states—YOU WANT TO 


KNOW IT QUICKLY, DON’T 
you? 

You can run a business talk 
as big as this for about one 
thirtieth of a cent a home,—a 
real home, too. 

If we cannot prove our 
contention we lose,—but we 
are not afraid. 

Why not send for us, Now? 

Tempus fugit. 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Brungwick "Bldgs, New. York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
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HOW PROFESSIONAL AD- 
VERTISING PREJUDICE 
WAS OVERCOME. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY HELD BACK FOR YEARS, 
BUT HAVE NOW BECOME REGULAR 
USERS OF TRADE PAPERS WITH 
GAIN IN BUSINESS AND NO LOSS 
OF DIGNITY OR STANDING. 


By Kirke S. Pickett. 


It may come as a surprising fact 
to many that some conservative 
manufacturers of electrical spe- 
cialties, who have been a long time 
in the field, were until recently 
as fearful of advertising as the 
medical profession. 

One of the concerns which has 
been in the field since electricity 
began to perform its work of 
magic is the Weston Electrica! In- 
strument Company, of Newark. 
This company’s instruments are 
regarded by electrical experts as 
the equal of any on the market 
to-day. It is Dr. Weston who has 
been the life and soul of this 
business, and his ideals have pre- 
vailed to a marked extent not 
only in the careful manufacturing 
of the great variety of electrical 
measuring instruments but also in 
the methods that have been used 
to sell the product. Anything that 
savored of bumptiousness, that 


had a flavor of hullabaloo, that . 


might be construed as a species 
of brag, has been rigidly avoided. 
At about the time the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Company 
began to do business, advertising 
had not reached the level it has 
to-day. The advertising idea then 
seemed essentially to embody the 
use of undignified methods. 

Thus it was that for years the 
company put advertising in the 
negligible class. The managers 
worked with energy along some- 
what conventional channels to sell 
the output of the factory. The in- 
struments in this way, for the 
most part, won their way to the 
switchboard of electrical com- 
panies that demanded instruments 
which would measure the smallest 
variation in electrical currents. 


The other day a ian in clos 
touch with the present advertis. 
ing policies of the company was 
reviewing the growth of its adver. 
tising. 

“For a long time,” he said “like 
many other concerns in the elec- 
trical manufacturing field, the 
Weston Company confined their 
advertising to merely placing 
cards in reputable electrical jour. 
nals. Its method was the quin- 
tessence of dignity and was as 
barren of results as could be. The 
officials were induced to change 
their mind very slowly, but the 
point is, they did change when 
competition became active and 
contracts which they might have 
had were placed by Westinghouse 
or by the Western Electric or 
others. 

“A gentleman connected with 
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the house once told me with what 
surprise he had inspected the plant 
of a large electrical company. He 
assumed, of course, that a concern 
of that kind would be using his 
instruments. It was a blow to his 
pride when he found the switch- 
boards fitted with specialties made 
by other houses. As competition 
became stronger, experiences of 
that kind fell more frequently to 
the lot of the representatives of 
the Weston Company. They be- 
came more tolerant in the consid- 
eration of advertising, and three 
or four years ago they decided to 
see what a reputable list of period- 
icals could do for them. 

“Now please understand that 
the Weston Electric Company was 
by no means in danger of 
going into the hands of a receiver. 
It has always done a very large 
business but, like all live concerns, 
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it appreciated the loss of good 
husiness it might have had. 

“The moment the new campaign 
began, the formal, barren card 
method of advertising was aban- 
doned. Instead copy was written 
in a dignified way yet with force- 
fal salesmanship, describing the 
resources of the Weston Electrical 
{nstrument Company and showing, 
in words and pictures, the various 
instruments which were manufac- 
tured. Space ranged from full 
pages to quarter pages. Then, in 
order that readers might know 
the standing of the products, lists 
of concerns using Weston Elec- 
trical measuring instruments were 
printed in the advertising. The 
mediums. used, among others, 
were: the Electrical World, the 
Electrical Review, the Street Rail- 
way Journal, the Engineering 
Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine and 
the Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal, It was a stroke of real con- 
structive business when the adver- 
tising went into many college an- 
nuals published by - technical 
schools in order that future elec- 
trical engineers might be im- 
pressed with the merits of the 
Weston instruments.” 

For fifteen years the Weston 
Company has slowly grown in the 
periodicals and in the course of 
that time its copy has progressed 
from the very elementary to the 
kind that is instinct with dignity 
and sales-producing arguments. 
The appropriation would still be 
considered small by many general 
advertisers, but it is considered 
large for a business of this kind, 
and the results have been so grati- 
fying that even the officials, who 
once disliked advertising, have be- 
come quite enthusiastic. The ad- 
vertising is demonstrating every 
day to the managers of the com- 
pany that, far from hurting the 
feputation and dignity of the 
house, it is even improving its 
standing and, what is vital, is 
building business to larger pro- 
portions. 


SEE i oe 


The Grand Rapids Advertising Club 
has been informed by Col. Roosevelt 
that it will be impossible for him to 
accept the club’s invitation to speak to 
it any time during October, as he had 
been invited to do. 
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ADVERTISING TO KEEP 
TRADE AT HOME. 


can boast at least two as Success. 
ful drygoods houses as are any- 
where in the country. But P 
two houses are long established 
They represent the fruition of dec- 
ades of development, dating back 
years before the amalgamation of 
the community into a borough of 
the larger city across the river, 

s In the case of L. Bamberger & 
Co., the Newark drygoods house 
however, it has been considerably 
different. Newark is naturally a 
focal-point of an immense and 
thickly-settled section. But the 


NEIGHBORING CITIES OF METROPOLI- 
TAN CENTERS AND THEIR DIFFI- 
CULTY IN HOLDING TRADE—NEW- 
ARK’S INTERESTING CAMPAIGN TO 
BUY AT HOME—GOOD EFFECT OF 
“HOME INDUSTRIES” ARGUMENTS. 


By H. L. Allen. 

Go to any city situated within 
100 miles of another and larger 
city, and you'll hear a uniform 
tele of woe from the retailers. 
“The very folks whose trade 
is most profitable,’ they la- 
ment, “make their main pur- 





Between 


chases in ‘the city. We sell 
them sugar, buttons, beans and 
a few common things like that; 
but when they want to buy 
hats, furniture, rugs and things 
on which there is a decent 
profit, they forsake their na- 
tive burg and go gallivanting 
to the swell shops in ‘the city.’ 
The big metropolitan papers 
are delivered here in large 
numbers, tempting them every 
day with advertising; people 


Ourselves 


Begirming to-day, every let- 
ter that leaves this establish- 
ment will have pasted on the 
back a handsomely embossed 
red and white seal or sticker 
with the words. “NEWARK 
THE INDUSTRIAL CITY,” 
on it. 

The order for these stickers 
was placed soon after we sug- 

ested the name “INDUSTRIA’ 

JITY,” but through some unfor- 
tunate delay they were not deliv- 
ered until this morning. The 
are very effective, however, and 
we hope they will do mach to 
advertise Newark 

We who live here know what a 
big, splendid city Newark is, but 
those at a distance are inclined to 
UNDERESTIMATE our import- 

id look upon ug as a 
suburb of New York. 
‘e want to bring Newark into 
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get it into their snobbish heads 
that they can’t buy anything 
stylish or fine in their home 
town. As a matter of fact, we 

can often beat the big city fev cnr per thousand, fi 
stores in price, for we have 0 |} be rics fe'turnan the ame I If sea" FXiae 
immense rent to pay, and we son AY CORT os Ga ae therncelyen ta un while re ere 
are fully as up-to-date.” "Let we all put oer shoulders 

All of which is true—except |] of "ie “Swuermting ‘Wesrre 
that these grouchy retailersare |] mie Revert te tNDuS: is rt, 
usually not keeping step with Dig pond to the other. Put YOUR thinking 
their envied big city dealer in ae 
one thing—advertising. They 
do not put the same quality of 
brains into it by many leagues, 
nor do they seize their obvious 
advantages and make the most of 
them. 

Naturally because of its size, 
and the reach of its newspapers, 
New York City has irritated an 
especially large number of outly- 
ing retailers. Dealers in cities 
as far away from New York as 
Scranton, Pa., complain of the best 
trade flitting to New York fre- 
quently to buy. 

In a few cases New York’s 
octopus-like competition has been 
successfully withstood. Brooklyn 


Simply Newark—plain, old-tash. 
r toned Newaph, without trimmings 
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COPY TO KEEP TRADE IN 
NEWARK, 


NEWSPAPER 


trouble has been that the thou- 
sands of northern Jerseyites have, 
in the past, looked upon Newark 
as a way-station, as far as retail 
buying facilities were concerned, 
no matter how high their estima- 
tion of it might be as an industrial 
center. Shoppers from Montclair, 
the Oranges, Paterson, Morris- 
town and scores of other suburban 
places have preferred to stay right 
on their trains and ride through to 
New York, rather than to get off 
in Newark, when out a-buying. 
There have been those to assert 
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their belief that Bamberger’s has 
tad more to do with the develop- 
ment of Newark’s retail interests 
than any other store. But the 
fact nevertheless remains that 
Bamberger’s has grown surpris- 
ingly in the last few years. This 
growth has undoubtedly been due, 
more than to any other one thing, 
to the cleverness and persistency 
with which the advertising depart- 
ment of this store has pushed the 
“home-industries” idea. It has 
heen a process of education, and, 
like most educational methods, it 
has not been easy. The effort 
has been to create a feeling of 
personal interest and personal 
pride in all Newark’s institutions. 


You Can't Turn Back Now, but— 





in the future, don’t waste your time and money 
traveling in dusty trains to and from N. Y., when 
aay one of twenty-four trolley lines will land you at 
the very doors of this great metropolitan establish- 
ment. You owe it to yourself to shop in Newark 
at New Jersey’s most popular department store. 


L BAMBERGER & C0, Newark 


Suit yourself-you pay the bill 


if the PLEASURE of shopping in New York is 
worth from ten to twenty-five per cent. of the net 
cast of your purchases, all well and goodYOU pay 
the bill and YOU are the one to be satisfied—but 
it you really want to SAVE MONEY, then do ALL 
your buying at home=in Newarkeat the state's 
most popular department store. 


LDAMBERGER & CO. NEWARK 


PLAIN TALK ON CAR CARDS. 


The enthusiasm which this sort 
cf advertising has engendered has 
benefited other Newark concerns 
as well as Bamberger’s, but this 
fact has by no means been re- 
gretted., 
have been philosophical and far- 
sighted enough to appreciate that 
any tendency toward Newark on 
the part of the buying public 
would eventually aid them. 

_ Says W. S. Moler, the advertis- 
ing manager: “Of course, there 
always have been and always will 
be certain suburban shoppers who 
cling to New York’s shopping 
traditions, but we are constantly 
devising schemes whereby we may 
influence out-of-town trade. Our 
business throughout New Jersey 
18 increasing very rapidly.” 
Undoubtedly the most aggres- 


The Bamberger officials. 


sive move which has been made 
to check the New York tendency 
has been evidenced in the Hud- 
son Tunnels. It has been a case 
of “bearding the New York com- 
mercial lions in their own dens.” 
Inasmuch as the great majority 
of Jerseyites use the tunnels on 
their way to and from New York, 
the tunnels offer an excellent op- 
portunity. Spaces for two cards 
in: every car were leased, as well 
aS positions on the stations, for a 
long term at an increasing scale 
of prices. 

An idea of the tenor of these 
cards can be gained from the lat- 
ter, which was the text for one 
of the first cards used: 


OF COURSE YOU’RE TIRED. 


New York shopping IS a wearisome 
task. With this great establishment 
right in the heart of NEWARK, there’s 
really no occasion for a New Jersey 
shopper using this train. Find out 
more about the STATE’S MOST POP- 
ULAR DEPARTMENT STORE. It 
will pay you. 
L. BamBercer & Co., Newark. 


Another later card was headed: 
“It’s Too Late To Turn Back 
Now.” It proposed that next time 
the reader wanted to shop he or 
she should save the extra trip to 
New York by going to Bamberg- 
er’s in Newark. 

It is related that the first of 
these cards was submitted to Mr. 
McAdoo, who, of course, appre- 
ciated the fact that every person 
the card turned back from New 
York meant ten cents loss in tun- 
nel fares. Mr. McAdoo willingly 
gave his “O.K.,” adding that he 
believed the New Jersey stores 
had “a perfect right to hold their 
own trade” and that he would like 
to see them do it. 

Says Mr. Moler of these cards: 
“They have occasioned a great 
deal of comment and we have re- 
peatedly been asked why we were 
using the tube-cars for advertising 
purposes, and if we were afraid 
our trade was going to New York. 
We are not afraid of our old 
customers going to New York, 
but we know there are many new- 
comers in the vicinity who have 
never visited the local stores. We 
hope the cards will not only do us 
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good but the other Newark stores 
as well. We want Jersey people 
to trade in Newark—in this store 
if possible, but, if not, then at any 
other good shops. We want Jer- 
sey people to stay at home—we 
want them to patronize home in- 
dustries.” 


In addition, Mr. Moler has been 
an extensive advertiser in the lo- 
cal Newark newspapers, which 
have a wide circulation through- 
out northern New Jersey. And a 
feature of these ads, for some time 
past, has been the now-famous 
Bamberger “Between Ourselves” 
column, a novelty which has prob- 
ably done more than any other 
feature to develop local pride not 
only in Bamberger’s but in all 
Newark’s good retail establish- 
ments. 


Says Mr. Moler of this column: 
“In it we touch upon any subject 
we see fit, but never quote a price. 
This is something in the way of 
department store advertising, and, 
to the best of our knowledge, we 
are the only store in the country 
conducting such a column. Be- 
cause we do not quote any prices, 
we are unable to trace any direct 
results from it. But we hear from 
pretty nearly every article, how- 
ever, in One way or another, and 
we get many letters showing the 
column provokes interest. But 
it is no ‘cinch’ to dig up new and 
original matter every day and I 
would not recommend any adver- 
tising man taking it up unless he 
is willing to work good and hard. 
The column, as you will see, occu- 
pies but a small space in our ad, 
although we always endeavor to 
give it aS prominent a show as 
possible.” 

The “Between Ourselves” col- 
umn is written in a conversational, 
personal sort of way. Every 
variety of subject is treated. For 
instance, one day the column may 
refer to the danger which lurks 
in the germ-laden straps in the 
cars, and another day to McKinley 
and Carnation Day. But few days 
have passed without the column 
booming Newark in some manner. 
A number of these columns have 
taken up the subject of an appro- 
priate name for Newark, the 
phrase “The Industrial City” be- 


ing especially urged. The read- 
ers have, of course, been interest- 
ed. Other columns have taken u 
the many advantages of life in 
and about Newark. In short the 
space has been wisely devoted to 
establishing an intangible relation. 
ship of a personal sort between 
the readers and the store. The 
column has come to be looked for 
as an addendum of the editorial 
page and has been regularly read, 

One thing, too, which has tend. 
ed to create an invaluable spirit 
of loyalty to the store has been 
the practice of giving legal ten- 
der to those who choose to bring 
back goods, rather than credit 
slips, as is the general rule with 
drygoods stores. 


_——_+o>———— 
SOMERVILLE BECOMES ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER OF “PUNCH.” 


Roy V. Somerville, well known in 
this country through his former con- 
nections with the Delineator and as 
American representative of a list of 
Canadian papers, has just been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of London 
Punch, The publishers announce a net 
circulation of 100,000, considered re- 
markable for a purely humorous paper. 

a 


The Associated Billposters and Dis- 
tributors held their convention in Chi- 
cago commencing July 12th. When the 
subject of the objectionable billposter 
came up, President George L. Chennell 
expressed himself as follows: 

“Our aim is to eliminate everything 
objectionable from out-of-door adver- 
tising. We are in harmony with all 
the organizations which are working 
for this end. We have co-operated 
with the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, the art leagues and the 
civic leagues of the different cities in 
which we work. 

“Our own most effective effort, how- 
ever, has been a co-operation with the 
poster printers. 

“By uniting with them we have cen- 
sored the sketches and other matter 
before it was printed, and in that way, 
by avoiding the expense involved in a 
failure to post matter already printed, 
we have raised the tone of both medi- 
cal and theatrical advertisements. We 
shall continue to strive for these ends. 


John Wanamaker has instituted @ 
worthy novelty in connection with his 
New York drygoods store by adver 
tisin an all-night telephone, over 
which orders can now be sent in at 
any time during the twenty-four hours. 


S. DeWitt Clough, advertising man- 
ager of the Journal of American Med- 
cine, has published a book written by 
himself entitled: ‘Letters from a Base- 
ball Fan to His Son.” They are most 
amusing. 
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$3,000 IN ADVERTISING DE- 
$178,000 NEW 
BANK DEPOSITS. 


FRANKLIN SOCIETY USES NEWSPA- 
PERS TO GOOD ADVANTAGE IN 
OPENING NEW ACCOUNTS—STUDY 
OF MEDIUMS AND ABLE FOLLOW- 
UP—CONTINUITY VITAL FACTOR, 


VELOPS 


Investment of savings is very 
much a personal matter. 
fidence to a high degree is neces- 
sary to draw out people’s money 
(though prospects of profit are 
Conservatism 
growing 
everywhere, and, compared with 
securing savings for investment, 
the selling of merchandise is easy. 
Consequently, to secure savings 
through advertising presents a 
most particularly subtle and deli- 


strong magnets). 


among’ investors. is 


cate task. 


All these things, and more, did 
Henry A. Theis, the second vice- 
president of the Franklin Society, 
which claims to be the largest co- 


operative savings insti- 
tution in New York, ap- 
preciate when it was de- 
termined, in January, 
1908, that he should be 
authorized to conduct 
an aggressive advertising 
campaign for that insti- 
tution. How successful 
he has been may be ap- 
preciated when it is 
known that, by an ex- 
penditure of approxi- 
mately - $3,000, he has 
succeeded in swelling 
the traceable deposits 


of his institution $178,0co and 


more. 


vertising cost per unit. 


Mr. Theis was fully determined, 
before he began advertising, that 
the proper times for him to con- 


Furthermore, as a result ing. 
of his experience, he is to-day in 
a position to go ahead and swell 
his deposits at a much lower ad- 
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experience has _ substantiated his 
theory. 

The first series was run in 
twelve New York newspapers 
sixty-seven insertions in all, dur. 
ing the first ten days of January, 
1908. During the ten days the jn. 
stitution took in $15,850 total de- 
posits, of which $6,800 at least was 
on new accounts and could be 
traced directly to the advertising, 
Con- Within six months these new ac- 
counts opened showed deposits 
amounting to $32,630 and within 
a year and a half, by July, toto, 
they showed nearly $38,000. The 
cost of the advertising had been 
$1,124, which meant that every 
dollar of new deposits cost the 
Franklin Society 2.9 cents to get, 

In July, 1908, the number of 
newspapers was increased to six- 
teen by the addition of some in 
3rooklyn and Newark. The total 
deposits within the ten days was 
$10,000 (July deposits are always 
smaller than January), of which 
$6,600 was traceable to new ac- 
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THOROUGH SYSTEM OF CHECKING FOLLOW-UP. 


counts brought in by the advertis- 
Within a year this amount 
had grown to be $35,460 and with- 
in two years to nearly $41,000, 
The cost of the advertising, 165 
insertions, had been $1,094, the 
added newspapers having lower 
advertising rates, which represent- 
ed an outlay of 2.6 cents per dol- 


centrate his energies were Janu- 
ary and July, from the first to the 
eleventh of the month in each in- 
stance, which are the times when 
the most money is available for 
deposit. At these times he de- using were bringing practically all 
cided to use comparatively large the results. In January, 1909, 
space and during the rest of the therefore, he put all his appro- 
year to run small inch ads. His priation into the papers which had 


lar deposited. 

It was then that Mr. Theis be- 
gan a critical examination of re- 
‘turns. He found that half of the 
sixteen newspapers he had been 
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shown results, eight of them, au- 
thorizing seventy-five insertions. 
During the ten days the institu- 
tion took in $42,800, of which $28,- 
So was on new accounts trace- 
ible directly to the advertising. 
Within a year and a half, namely, 
by July, 1910, these new accounts 
iad grown to $58,700. Inasmuch 
4s the advertising expense had 
heen $971, the cost per dollar had 
heen only 1.6 cents. 

In the July, 1909, campaign, the 
latest one on which complete fig- 
ures are now available, practically 
the same eight newspapers of 
proven worth were used for 
gventy insertions. During the 
ten days of advertising the insti- 
tition took in $41,000, of which 
$20,000 was deposited on new ac- 
counts and traceable directly to 
the advertising. Inasmuch as the 
advertising expense had been only 
$876, the cost per dollar of de- 
posits was 2.05 cents. 

Even these figures lack much 
of revealing the total results of 
Mr. Theis’s advertising. By per- 
fecting a careful system of “fol- 


low-up,” for one thing, he was . 


able to bring in many thousands 
of dollars in new deposits from 
inquirers, Form letters and liter- 
ature developed nearly $10,000 in 
new deposits as a result of in- 
quiries which came in during the 
time of the last campaign men- 
tioned, 

Every inquiry has been careful- 
ly tabulated on a card, just as 
would be done by the most up-to- 
date mail-order house. On this 
catd minute information has been 
recotded as to the dates and na- 
ture of the form letters and lit- 
erature sent. The letters have 
been short and to the point, well 
printed and attractive. They have 
followed each other, as a rule, 
every month until a prospect has 
been deemed beyond any hope 
or until he is “landed.” In special 
cases personally dictated letters 
have supplemented the regular 
series, 

“There are three or four prin- 
ciples which I would deduce from 
my experience with financial ad- 
vertising,” says Mr. Theis. “TI 
would advocate, first, to all those 
who would succeed in this line 





Apply the 
Collier Standard 
to all Mediums 


@ The basic principles of 
Collier’s advertising policy : 


1—Specific statement of 
net circulation. 


2—Detailed statement 
showing percentage of 
subscribers; their 
occupations; their lo- 
cation by states, buy- 
ing centers, etc. 


3—Circulation guarantee, 
backed by Chartered 
Accountants’ audit 


and cash refund for 
any failure. 


4—Circulation books, 
methods, and system 
entirely open to adver- 
tisers’ examination— 


must, in my opinion, be 
adapted by all high-class 
publications within the next 
year or two. 


@ My reason for believing 
this is that this policy sim- 
ply deals with an advertiser 
as he is fairly entitled to be 
dealt with, and gives him 
the information that he is 
fairly entitled to have. 


Wii Cincinn. 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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that they advertise continuously. 
Continuity has a great deal to do 
with success. That is why we 
have run small inch ads continu- 
ously in the newspapers, in and 
out of season. 

“Then try to get up something 


The 
Franklin 
Society 


The Franklin Society announces the usual 
semi-annual cash dividen® at the rate of Four 
and One-Half Per Cent, annum on ail 
accounts of $10 to $5,000 Laan is the Society's 

5 “e 
43d Consecutive Dividend 


ECURITIES—First Mortgages on homes in 
lew York City and vicinity, non-speculative, 
non- fluctuating. 


~ ee 
Bank Department Supervision 
Even a Goliar will open an account. Thousands 
of investors, and small. Payments up to and 
including Monday, July 11, earn from duly ist. 
SIMPLE MAILING SYSPEM. 
Begin now, or write for Booklet R. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 


FOR HOME BUILDING AND SAVINGS. 
Founded 1888, 
No, 3 Beekman, Right at Park Row, New York. 


4'/2 PER CENT 


that is distinctive. In other words, 
trade-mark what you offer. This 
we have done by always using the 
same mortised border, no matter 
how often we have changed the 
reading matter inside it. This 
has served to link up our ads 
visually to the readers from day 
to day. Readers don’t have to 
get acquainted with us all over 
again, as it were, every time they 
see our familiar border. We have 
been careful about having attrac- 
tive type matter, too. 

“Somebody will ask: ‘Why al- 
ways on the financial page? Why 
not preferred positions nearer the 
first page?’ We have held to the 
financial page for good reason. 
The secret of good advertising is 
largely in approaching your pros- 
pect when he is in the mood for 
it. It is solely a question of 
psychology. The proprietors of 
restaurants find the theater pro- 
grammes better mediums than 
other advertisers because readers 
of theater programmes are in a 
mood to be approached on the 


subject of after-the-show catables 
Just so the place for the financial 
ad is on the newspaper financial 
page, no matter how many other 
financial ads there may be there 
The thing to do is to make your 
ad stick out from the rest. 

“And, quite as important as 
anything, the financial advertiser 
should look to his ‘follow-up, 
making it bespeak the character 
of his institution, making it to 
the point, for men with money 
are busy, and, let me emphasize 
this, sending it out promptly the 
hour an inquiry is received. 
Many a time we have answered an 
inquiry received in the morning 
betore it has been in our hands 
a half hour and have received a 
first deposit before the close of 
the same business day.” 

In addition to the newspaper 
advertising, Mr. Theis has run 
quarier pages in the Review of 
Reviews, the Outlook and Leslie’s 
Weckly. 


te 


FROM COMPOSING ROOM TO AD 
MANAGER. 


The sudden death of James G, Mc- 
Gowan, advertising manager of the 
Boston Post, came as a great shock to 
the advertising world. t. McGowan 
was an extremely capable and very 
popular young man and his loss was 
widely mourned. 

To fill Mr. McGowan’s position, E. 
A. Grozier has selected Alfred H. Mar- 
chant, superintendent of the composing 
room of the Post, thereby promoting 
to the daily newspaper field the only 
advertising manager of a large publica- 
tion who came directly from the com- 
posing room. The choice of Mr. Mar- 
chant was no great surprise to the ad- 
vertisers of Boston. 

When Mr. Marchant was 23 years 
of age, he was in full charge 0 the 
“ad” composition department of the 
Post, which position he held for six 
years. 

——_+o-——— 


J. Whit. Herron, business manager of 
the Washington Evening Star, and for 
thirty years connected with its mat 
agement, died July 12th. Mr. Herron 
was an active worker in the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
was a member of several of its com- 
mittees. 


Ewing & Miles have been incor 
orated to do a general advertisin 
usiness in New York with _ stoc 
amounting to $100,000 and .the follow- 
ing incorporators: S. Knopf, S, Ray- 
mond and D. C. Munson. 
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RATINGREGISTER 


= OF: THE 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
OF THE 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Stock Ratings of Each Store are Designated as follows: 


AAA $500,000 Up C $5,000 Up 
AA $100,000 Up D $3,000 Up 
A $ 25,000 Up E $2,000 Up 

B $ 10,000 Up F $1,000 Up 


The Wholesale Section also gives Capital 
Stock and Percentage of Wholesale Sales to 
Total Sales. 

The United States Section covers abouteleven 
thousand cities and towns, with population of 
each. There are about thirty thousand names in 
the book, and the arrangement is such that it is 
invaluable to anyone selling the Hardware trade. 

The foreign Section gives the names of about 
2,500 of the most important Hardware and 
Tool Merchants in all parts of the world. 

ALSO LIST OF 
New York Export Commission Houses 
ALSO LIST OF 


Department Stores and 5 and 1 0c. Syndicates 
ALL IN ONE VOLUME 


PRICE $5.00 DELIVERED 


RETURNABLE IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
































Compiled and Published by the 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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HOW MACY’S, NEW YORK, 
REGARDS PRICE 
MAINTENANCE. 


FAMOUS REBEL AGAINST PRICE 
MAINTENANCE GIVES HIS VIEWS 
ON MERCHANDISING AND PRICES— 
SELLS NOTHING ON WHICH PRICE 
CANNOT BE CUT——-RECOGNIZES NO 
OBLIGATIONS TO MANUFACTURERS, 


Of all the rebels among retail- 
ers who have seceded from the 
manufacturer’s policy of price 
protection, R. H. Macy & Co, 
New York, are, perhaps, the most 
rebellious. Ask any manufacturer 
who has een trying to maintain 
his prices what success he has 
met with, and, in a goodly num- 
ber of cases, if he has experi- 
enced difficulty in any direction, 
it has been with this well-known 
department store. 

Scores of manufacturers have 
refused to sell it any more 
of their goods. But that has 
only proved the beginning of 
their troubles. As likely as not, 


the house of Macy has apparently 


managed to get 
some devious and_ inexplicable 
manner, the goods which have 
been refused it directly. Com- 
plicated business ramifications and 
connections have made this pos- 
sible. The manufacturers have 
been quite in the dark as to how 
it has been managed. Only those 
of them whose products have been 
of such a nature that they could 
be serially numbered (a big ex- 
pense at best), or who have sold 
their goods direct,and not through 
the jobbers, have had any cer- 
tain means of insuring their posi- 
tion, as a rule. 

There was a time, when the 
Macy store was located farther 
downtown, when it was much 
smaller and much less pretentious. 
Whether it has been due to the 
removal uptown to Thirty-fourth 
street and into a new and large 
building, or to the proverbial 
Macy attitude toward prices, or 
to something else, the fact re- 
mains that R. H. Macy & Co. 
has prospered rapidly. 

The concern’s monumental in- 
stance of opposition to. the wishes 
of the producers in the matter of 


indirectly, by 


~ 


prices has been in the book de- 
partment. Admittedly, this concern 
plans to carry the matter of book 
prices to a final conclusion in and 
out of the courts. When it is once 
disposed of, the officials of the 
store propose to concentrate their 
efforts along other lines, where 
the manufacturers have also been 
particularly insistent as to Price 
standards. In drug lines, now, 
Macy is a persistent and bold 
opponent of price maintenance. 

In order to give its readers an 
authoritative idea of the point of 
view of a retail concern which is 
such a leading dyed-in-the-woo] 
opponent of price maintenance, 
PRINTERS’ INK has obtained some 
pertinent statements from one of 
the men who formulate the Macy 
policies, who has good-natured 
explained the price-maintenance 
idea as it looks from the Macy 
perspective, the other side of the 
fence. 

“In the first place,” he said, “let 
me explain that we do not look 
upon ourselves as price-cutters. 
We are not that, we believe. To 
our point_of view, we are rather 
opponents ef price-boosting. Lake 
our book prices, for example, 
which are so often referred to. We 
were selling current fiction at 98 
cents regularly before the book 
people made a combine and tried 
to force us to boost our prices to 
$1.08, the price other dealers reg- 
ularly ask for new  copyfight 
fiction. This we have refused to 
do. We have gone to every pos- 
sible extreme to get books, when 
they have been refused us di- 
rectly, which, we believe, we have 
been perfectly justified in doing. 
We have obtained our hooks and 
have sold them as we have seen 
fit. That is all there is to it. 

“What the book people have 
tried to do is only an example of 
the situation as regards practically 
all the self-styled ‘price maintain- 
ers.’ These manufacturers trade- 
mark their goods; then they ad- 
vertise the trade-mark and finally 
they attempt to boost the prices, 
when the public has learned to 
want what they make, asking the 
retailer to combine with them in 
their schemes to squeeze the 
purses. 

“There is 


one thing which 
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should be especially kept in mind 
in connection with the Macy es- 
tablishment,” he continued. “It is 
the fact that we sell here on a 
cash basis strictly. In every in- 
stance we have the buyer’s money 
before the buyer gets our goods. 
This means that we have no 
charge accounts, and that we are 
ynable to offer to the public those 
facilities which go hand-in-hand 
with the credit-privilege. Without 
these, we must offer some substi- 
tute inducement to bring the pub- 
lic to us. Otherwise the public 
would not come. That ‘something’ 
must be even more attractive than 
the credit-privilege. Years ago we 
decided that it should be price- 
inducements. 

‘Tt is our business working- 
principle to sell everything lower 
than it can be bought for else- 
where in any other competing re- 
tail establishment. We have a 
corps of workers, I may add, who 
make it their constant endeavor to 
go into our competitors’ stores 
and learn what prices are being 
asked. We won’t sign price-main- 
tenance agreements. And, as far 
as that goes, I may say that, look- 
ing at the matter broadly, we 
much prefer not to sell an article 
at all if we cannot sell it at a 
lower price than others. It was 
on this basis, for example, that 
we sold Cuticura soap at a big 
loss for a long period of time. 
“And there is another important 
point which should be kept in 
mind in connection with Macy’s. 
We are a one-price house. By 
that we mean that we sell all- 
comers at the same price. You mav 
think that that is only to be ex- 
pected, that the day of the store of 
many prices has long since passed. 
But it has not. Fhe fact is, and 
our investigations have gone to 
prove it in any number of cases, 
that most of our competitors, 
whose reputation for maintaining 
Prices is generally established 
more illustrious than ours, make a 
practice of selling price-restricted 
articles at a considerable discount 
to clergymen, dressmakers and a 
host of others who make up a 
number of special classes. Claims 
to mmebership in these privileged 
classes need not be proven. 





“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country Is to 
Advertise by Districts” 
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No bigger trade op- 
portunity awaits you 
anywhere than in 
The Advertising District 

of Cincinnati 

You simply can’t find a 
spot where so much buying 
power is concentrated in so 
compact a space, or where 
the public is so responsive, 
or where the population can 
be reached at so economical 
a cost. And you can’t find 
a medium which so com- 
pletely covers its territory 
as does 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


The Enquirer has a rec- 
ord of 68 years of suprem- 
acy in its field —68 years 
of prestige as a newspaper 
for the home—68 years of 
effectiveness as an advertis- 
ing medium. The leading 
merchants and manufac- 
turers of its section all use 
The Enquirer. So do all 
foreign advertisers who 
know conditions. 











Foreign Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 


OHN GLAS 











J Ss 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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The Macy authority was asked you its name, Listerine—which has 
if he did not consider that a pro- not been price-maintained and 
gressive reta:ler owed something which has been cut and cut by the 
to the progressive manufacturer retail dealers. Yet I have heard 
in the matter of protecting prices. that the sales oi Listerine have 
“Let me answer that question,” been going up and up, all the time 
he replied, “by asking a question the cutting has continued. These 
in return. Do your readers who manufacturers have always got 
are enthusiastic believers in price the price they have asked. They 
maintenance feel that they are have had no reason for complaint, 
under any obligation, moral or It hasn’t been poor economics, 
legal, to Macy’s after they have “But, while we are on the gen- 
bought something here and have eral subject of quality in relation 
paid for it? Wouldn’t they feel to price maintenance,” he con- 
that we were presuming upon tinued, “isn’t quality realiy a rela- 
our prerogatives if we attempted tive matter at best? I can grant 
to instruct them as to how they you, perhaps, that advertised 
should use, or on what basis they goods are high in quality, even 
should resell, whatever they have that they could not be success- 
bought of us? There is really fully advertised if they were not 
nothing differ- so. But we be- appreci 
ent, from our lieve that ad- as Mac 
point of view, Calox Tooth Powder, regular 25 vertised goods it meat 
in our relation cent size, 12 cents. are not, as a free a 
with, and our Sozodont Tooth Paste, regular rule, better in for the 





obligations to, 
the manufac- 
turers. 

“The manu- 


25 cent size, 12 cents. 

Sanitol Mouth Wash, regular 25 
cent size, 12 cents. 

Bromo Seltzer, $1.00 size, 54 
cents. 

Palmolive Soap, regular 9 cents, 


quality than it 
is imperative 
they should be 
in order to 


to lear’ 
like ov 
produc 
of thos 


6 cents. make them a materi 
Kleanwell Hair Brushes, regu- paying propo- 
. lar 99 cents, 68 cents. sition 
ymole Trokeys, regular 25 Yee 
- . It has been 


of us, and we cents, 14 cents. 3 
Omega Oil, regular 50 cents, 28 our experience 
that most man- 


certainly con- 3 

-4 4 cents. 

sider our cbli- Orangeine Powders, regular 10 7 

gations to them cents, 4 cents. ufacturers who 
advertise at- 

tempt, in one 


ended when we 
make financial 
settlement with SOME EXAMPLES oF “cuTS’” AT MACY’s. way or an- 
them.” other, to boost 
The Macy head was asked prices higher than they normal- 
whether, inasmuch as he claims to ly should, in order to meet the lication 
be a friend of the consumer, he cost of the?r advertising. Because suming 
considers it for the best interest of a certain false pride, we buy od con 
of the consumer for prices to be a young lady a box of 8o-cent 
maintained; whether, if prices are candy of one of two or three 
not maintained by Macy’s and widely advertised brands. Yet I 
other big retailers, the ultimate re- am positive that there is candy 
sult is not that thousands of small selling at 59 cents which is the 
dealers refuse to handle the goods equal of any of the &o-cent va- 
in question at all, because they riety ever made. The difference 
cannot sell them in competition, in price goes toward paying for 
all of which means smaller aggre- the advertising.” f — 
gate sales for the manufacturers, The Macy head was asked if ante 
necessitating that they, in turn, there are not instances of adver- 
either cheapen quality or go out tised goods which are sold at Rin 
of business, a disastrous outcome prices as low or lower than those and 
from an economic standpoint, in asked for any unadvertised goods. leans 
either event. A certain widely advertised crack- + ld 
“But is this the case?” he asked er was mentioned as an instance onan 
in way of reply. “I have one pro- which, without a doubt, 1s well tion 
prietary article in mind—I’ll tell worth the five cents asked for tt. the T; 


facturers get 
from us the 
prices they ask 
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it was pointed out that Macy’s 
frequently sold this cracker and 
ither like goods at less than the 
sivertised prices. He was asked 
ot an explanation of such mer- 
chandising. 

i say with certainty as 
regards the goods referred to, 
yas the reply. “But I do know 
ofa number of instances where 
naufacturers of price-advertised 
gods have come to us and re- 
ested that we sell their goods 
whatever prices we wish if only 
ye will give publicity to the fact 
that we are handling them. This 
is particularly often the case with 
manufacturers of new_ products 
for which they are striving to get 
, first market. Manufacturers 
apreciate that when a store such 
4s Macy’s advertises their articles 
it means an immense amount of 
fee and authoritative publicity 
for them. When the public comes 
to learn the mere fact that a store 
lke ours is carrying certain new 
products, that fact helps the sale 
of those products everywhere to a 
material degree. 

“Ang, in general,” he concluded, 
‘we believe that the tendency of 
the times, or rather the tendency 
of the courts, which reflect the 
tendencies of the times, is away 
fom price-maintenance and _ to- 
ward free, unrestricted merchan- 
dising and retailing. 

———+-9-——__—__ 

The Birmingham Ledger Company 
has been incorporated to succeed the 
ledger Publishing Company in the pup- 
lication of the Birmingham Ledger, as- 
suming the obligations and assets of the 
old company, which was organized ten 
years ago, 


Tim B. Thrift has severed his con- 
nection with the Wilson Dress-hook 
Company, Cleveland, as advertising and 
siles manager, and has taken the posi- 
tion of advertising manager with the 
American Multigraph Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association announces that the Pueblo, 
Colo, Star-Journal has been elected to 
membership, 


The announcement is made that 
Daniel D. Moore has been elected editor 
and general manager of the New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat, succeeding the 
late Colonel Page M. Baker. Mr. 
Moore has worked himself up from the 
composing room and has held the posi- 
tion of city editor and night editor on 
the Times-Democrat. 





“I’ve had my eyes opened on 
that paper all right,” said an 
advertiser, last week, referring 


“Why, do you know I’m a 
regular reader myself now. 
Keeps me fully posted on the 
topics of the times and is a big, 
broad, intensely interesting pub- 
lication along all lines, 

“I don’t wonder it has a quar- 
ter of a million circulation,— 
surprised it hasn’t more, 

“IT went out into Northern 
Wisconsin fishing. six weeks ago 
and struck a busy little junction 
town on Saturday—seemed to 
be Grit everywhere—the carrier 
told me he put out 78 copies 
regularly each week. Later ‘I 
visited my father-in-'aw in Ne- 
braska, he runs a little manu- 
facturing plant. Again on Sat- 
urday I saw a busy Grit boy 
with a big bundle going his 
rounds. I asked the men in the 
shop about it and bless me if 
every one of them didn’t get it 
at home, and I never struck a 
bunch of men better informed on 
general topics. That boy put 
out 42 copies and by actual 
count there are only 68 houses in 
the little town. 

“T spent a couple of days in 
Chicago fooling around and it 
struck me that most of the 
agency people in my line were 
Grit boosters. 

“Will I use Grit this fall? 
I sure will.” 

(Name on request.) 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE PERSONALITY 
PRODUCT. 


OF A 


STRONG FACTOR IN MODERN SELLING 
IS THE ARTICLE ITSELF, PROPERLY 
PRESENTED—THE HUMAN _INTER- 
EST IN A PRODUCT—WIDER MAR- 
KETS—ADDRESS BEFORE GAS AND 
GASOLENE ENGINE TRADES ASSO- 
CIATION, CINCINNATI. 

By W. R. Emery, 

Advertising Manager, Every- 
body’s Magazine. 

The size of a plant, the volume 
of business is not measured by 
the number of machines you can 
build, but it is gauged by the 
number you can sell, 

Experienced men acknowledge 
the strength of personality. That 
is what has made the traveling 
salesman, and it is that which 
will always make him a necessary 
and valued adjunct to any busi- 
ness. If personality; then, is such 
a potent factor, why not vitalize 
it to the fullest point? 

Every machine, every enter- 
prise, every product has its per- 
sonality which may contribute to 
the advancement of the salesman, 
the distributor and the manufac- 
turer himself. It is a tangib‘e 
asset when capitalized and applies 
equally and as strongly to your 
line as it has come to be with a 
patent medicine or the Edison 
phonograph. 

We are all essentially human 
and akin in our general ideas. 
We reverence the man who has 
fought his way to success in pol- 
itics, in science or in business, but 
too many, when they come down 
to their own proposition, rob it 
of individuality and personality, 
the most appealling selling argu- 
ment ever advanced. 

We never tire of reading of 
Edison and his wonderful achieve- 
ments; the Great Northern Rail- 
way is better known as Hill’s 
Road; we frequently hear of the 
Harriman lines; of J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s wonderful financeering 
operations; of the story of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx’s clothing; of 
the fascinating life story of that 
strong personality who has made 
Postum world-wide known, but 
when we hear of this or that gas 


Western 


engine we are left to solve for 
ourselves the question as t 
whether it is the result of an in 
spiration, whether its inventor jg 
its present manufacturer or if nos 
why not, or whether, like Topsy, 
‘it just grew.” : 

No one knows how many cash 
registers have been sold by the 
story of the men who took 4 
bankrupted concern and built the 
most wonderful plant in the 
world, but we do know that that 
story has had a magic influence 
and has secured many a sale, 

Can_ you estimate the value of 
the life story of Hugh Chalmers 
who, as you know, started as an 
errand boy and who resigned a 
position at $76,coo per year, when 
it is tacked on to a Chalmers car? 
_ It is that personality that vital- 
izes an inanimate object, that 
makes it mean more than a mere 
expression of power, that kindles 
enthusiasm, that brings about the 
intimacy of acquaintanceship 

If a product be meritorious, its 
true story is its best advertise 
ment. 


Good advertising is reinforced 
salesmanship. 
Properly applied it is an invest- 


ment and an. insurance on the 
market of a product which time 
only strengthens and fire or panic 
cannot injure. 

Publicity bought on the theory 
of buying a pool on a horse race, 
expecting the horse to do all the 
running, never has nor ever will 
permanently pay. 

I suppose your business has its 
peculiarities. I never knew of a 
business that was not different 
from all others. But there must 
be a demand for the product, else 
you would change your line. Most 
men are ambitious. The man or 
concern who lets well enough 
alone soon finds he is at the dis- 
tance flag. The wor!d is moving, 
and as rapidly in trade as in other 
lines. If it were not for the head- 
stone put up at the grave, its oc: 
cupant would soon be forgotten, 
and Hugh Chalmers says the only 
difference between a rut and a 
grave is its size and depth. Are 
you satisfied with your present 
methods and your present mat- 
kets? 
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SEPTEMBER COMFORT 


‘is the opening gun of our fall 
‘subscription campaign with all 

omecn™ the advantages to our advertis- 
ers which that fact signifies. 


TEMR Special Low 
_ September Rate 
ms $4.00 a Line 


M 


has proved, as intended when we established this 
special September rate two years ago, analluring 
inducement to wide-awake advertisers to use large 
space in our early fall issue, and results have been 
mutually satisfactory. September is the last of our 
jour special rate numbers, and our regular rate of 


$5.00 a Line is in 
effect for October 


' “Anybody here seen” a magazine 
That shows a summer gain like COMFORT’S? 


COMFORT'’S gain in advertising was 67% in 
June and 86% in July this year over corresponding 
months last year. 


September forms close Aug. 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or send direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


an York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. Augusta, Maine Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WATER R. JERKING, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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We are the exclusive 


National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


fhan three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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SANE SELLING CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH DEALERS. 


OVERLOADING DEALERS NEEDS TO BE 
STOPPED—HOW TO GIVE HELP 
THAT REALLY HELPS — BROAD 
SCOPE OF HELP—PROFIT THE KEY- 
NOTE. 


By R. E. Fowler, 
Advertising Manager, The Printz Bied- 
erman Co., Cleveland, O. 

This one thing, or rather the 
lack of it, has been the rock on 
which many advertising managers’ 
gaily launched craft has been 
wrecked. ‘There seems to be an 
almost general fear among the 
retail brethren that some manu- 
facturer is going to put one over 
on them—I don’t know as I 
blame them, for in the past they 
have held the bag for a good many 
manufacturers. 

You can go into almost any 
store—it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference in what line, and you find, 
if you browse around a little, a 
number of articles that were 
placed there by oily tongued sales- 
men who talked convincingly of 
the help, co-operation and adver- 
tising that was going to be given 
the merchant. If he would only 
stock the line so as to be ready 
for the demand! Sometimes there 
really was, a half-hearted attempt 
made to carry out this programme 
of co-operation, but in most cases, 
the goal seemed to have been 
reached, as far as the manufac- 
turer and the salesman were con- 
cerned, when the order was 
shipped. 

When a man has this kind of 
treatment a couple of times, you 
can't blame him if he doesn’t fall 
into the arms of the first salesman 
that waves a bunch of ad-proofs 
in front of him and shouts in 
a loud voice, “We are going to 
educate your customers.” Maybe 
he doesn’t want his customers ed- 
ucated, maybe he is getting along 
pretty well as he is, 

The retailers of to-day are 
pretty good fellows; of course, I’ll 
admit that some of them may be 
a little too sleepy for our six- 
cylinder methods, but, neverthe- 
less, they seem to wobble along 


without any assistance from the 
bankruptcy court. 


LINING THEM UP. 


There are ways to line up the 
“live ones” and there are ways 
to “wake up” the sleepy ones, 
both methods practically hinging 
on or revolving around this one 
thing, desire for gain. In fact, 
the whole business structure of 
the world rests on this one funda- 
mental fact: take from the busi- 
ness houses of to-day the chance 
to make a profit and the business 
ceases to exist. Man wants money, 
then more money, then still more 
money to supply his wants. Con- 
vince the dealer that you are 
anxious to assist him to an in- 
creased business, and an increased 
profit, and you'll find the battle 
won. 

Desire for gain is your strong 
point; play it up to the limit, ring 
the changes on it until you can 
play the song of more and better 
business. Burn the midnight oil 
planning new ways to capture the 
elusive dollar for the retailer and 
I'll guarantee that within a short 
time you'll have the shyest one 
in the crowd eating out of your 
hand. 

How are you going to do it? 
I'll tell you a few of the things I 
do—none of them very startling 
either, but the boys out in the 
stores recognize that I aim trying 
to help them and that I am will- 
ing to muss up my department any 
time that I can put anything over 
for them. 

First, give them electros of 
your product, give them good elec- 
tros. Remember that when your 
electros come in they are going 
to be compared with the electros 
from every other manufacturer in 
your line; make yours so good 
that they will dominate the whole 
bunch, and your electros will be 
the ones running in the papers. 
Don’t get the idea that any artist 
is good enough to make a line 
drawing. Insist on the best and 
see that you get it. Another 
thing, don’t go under the impres- 
sion that because the page rates 
in your town runs into the hun- 
dreds, while rates in the Spring 
Valley Gazette is in the teens, 
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that space is going to look as 
cheap to John Jones, merchant, 
as it does to you. In other words, 
hold down the size of your elec- 
tros—$14.00 for a page may look 
twice as large to J. Jones with 
his advertising appropriation as 
$500 does to you. Another thing, 
don’t think that because you have 
spent a few cents in making elec- 
tros that it gives you any license 
to spread your trade-mark over 
the best part of the cut. Keep 
it down, keep it down. Jones may 
not look very big to you from your 
padded office chair. You may feel 
that you are the big thing, but 
I'll guarantee that if you were in 
Spring Valley you would find out 
that he was the big thing out 
there and that’s where the cut is 
going to run, and if you don’t let 
him have a little bit more than 
what you consider is his right- 
ful share of the limelight, your 
electros will gather dust and cob- 
webs, while the other fellow’s with 
an unobtrusive trade-mark will be 
appearing issue after issue. 
Another thing. I’m _ almost 
ashamed to write this for I’m sure 
you wouldn’t do it, but here it is: 
don’t write up a lot of “hot air” 
about your product and have it 
electrotyped, leaving a mortise for 
the dealer’s name, and then ex- 
pect to have it used, Advertising 
knowledge is percolating into 
even the most out-of-the-way 
places and when you find a fel- 
low willing to advertise your 
product, give him at least a 
chance to say something about 
what the copy is going to be. 
know that you'll say, if you have 
ever been guilty of such a practice. 
You'll say, “He gets a better ad 
this way than he could write 
himself.” That’s all right,—I’ll 
admit that sometimes you are 
right, but if you want him to have 
good copy, have the ad set up 
and run it off on a sheet to ac- 
company the cut. If it’s good and 
fits local conditions it will be used, 
but give the man who pays the bill 
some chance to say what he is 
going to pay for. Why, do you 
know that if you had all the elec- 
trotype metal that is lying around 
the stores of this country, that has 
never been run and that never 


will be run, you could buy 
that new car that you were think- 
ing about? And every cut has beer 
thrown out because of some one 
of these points or others of simi. 
lar nature. 

_ You may think that I am put- 
ting this pretty strong, but I have 
had these things pounded into me 
so hard that I am confident that 
they are correct. 

If your product lends itself to 
the use of a catalogue, that you 
could supply your dealer, imprint- 
ed with his name, get one out— 
and let it be a good one. Don’t stint 
yourself on paper, printer or pic- 
tures—let it be the one classy pro- 
duction of your line. I don’t mean 
go to extremes. You could spend 
too much money even on a cata- 
logue of rare paintings. But it’s 
hardly likely that you would err 
on this side; most men are liable 
to be stingy; they think that an 
extra dollar paid the printer is 
money lost, and if the artist 
should suggest in mild and humble 
tones the possibilities of getting 
$5 more per drawing, they begin 
to look for an artist that won't 
want quite as much as the last 
one 

These things, although they may 
show up on the right side of the 
ledger, also show up in the cata- 
logue and they won’t look any- 
where near as cozy there as the 
money that might have been spent 
does in the bank. Your catalogue 
is the representative of your firm 
and as such should be given a 
hearing in any of your customer's 
places of business; but will it re- 
ceive the courtesy you exnect? If 
it goes out in shabby attire, with 
a general looseness of appearance 
that always has and always will 
characterize indifference, you 
know that the suggestion will be 
negative in its import and, instead 
of being of value to you, it will be 
a detriment. 

Make this catalogue so that it 
will be of value to your dealers, 
suggest to them that they send 
you a mailing list, so that you 
can forward this catalogue proper- 
ly imprinted with their name, to 
each of their customers. Make 
the dealer the big thing through- 
out. Keep your own personality 














in the background; don’t use the 
company’s name any place in the 
hooklet; you are going as far as 
ou ate justified when you identify 
the articles shown by a well dis- 
played but unobtrusive trade. 
mark; never lose sight of the fact 
that the average dealer is mighty 
touchy when it looks as if his 
name. might be overshadowed in 
any way. Hitch the trade-mark 
and the dealer together, but let 
the dealer have the lion’s share. 

What you want is distribution and 
dealers that will advertise your 
product and that will co-operate 
with your sales plans. You'll get 
all three if you pursue the right 
kind of tactics. But remember 
that dealers are men with money 
invested and local reputations that 
they prize and that they can’t be 
driven. You must make your 
plans of mutual benefit to both the 
retailer and yourself or you will 
fnd that your advertising is not 
being used. 

There are many other incidental 
helps that you can give the re- 
taller, such as posters, street car 
cards, window cards, package 
slips, etc. Every argument that 
I have advanced on the subject 
of catalogues holds good here as 
well. There’s one thing more, 
personal assistance, and this sub- 
ject is one that calls for tact, 
patience and an almost unlimited 
skill in the exploitation of prac- 
tically all known commodities. 

Many of your dealers will want 
to advertise, they will want to do 
everything they can to push the 
sale of your products, but not 
having an advertising man will 
put them under a serious handi- 
cap. They won’t feel equal to the 
planning and executing of a con- 
sistent campaign; they will need 
your personal assistance. Give it 
to them, give them the best of 
your brain. Try to analyze their 
local conditions, so that your sug- 
gestions will be practical. Don’t 
insist that all these plans or 
thoughts must be on your own 
product either. Be broad—if some 
other line that your dealer handles 
needs a tonic, be man enough to 
help him out. It will react to your 
benefit. Let the dealer feel that 
he has a friend at headquarters, 
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that is willing, yes, even anxious, 
to assist him and you'll find your 
pay—in an increased business 
from his locality. 

Be diplomatic; don’t force this 
personal service idea; some men 
are sensitive on the subject of 
being helped. Don’t crowd it on 
them. But when they ask give 
freely. This same thought should 
govern the furnishing of all ad- 
vertising matter. Don’t send out 
anything until you know the man 
wants it—if you send out adver- 
tising matter blindly, the chances 


_are that it will perish in the ash 


heap—forgotten and unread. 

The best way to find out how 
far to go is to personally cor- 
respond with your dealers and 
outline your proposition to every 
otie that you are doing business 
with. Don’t be discouraged if the 
first letter doesn’t bring a land- 
slide. That would be too good to 
be true—send out another letter 
and still another—each one with a 
stamped envelope and a requisi- 
tion blank for advertising en- 
closed. You'll get returns, good 
returns, results that will satisfy 
you; but they won’t all come 
into the fold, and I wouldn’t ad- 
vise more than three letters, for 
if a man won't acknowledge one 
of three personal letters, he is 
not the kind of a man you want 
to advertise your product to. 

Bear in mind from the begin- 
ning that this is a mutual benefit 
affair, that in order to receive you 
must give, that in order to stim- 
ulate interest you must be inter- 
ested yourself. And through it 
all keep this in mind—every plan 
you make must have as its key- 
note, “More profit for the dealer.” 





The Omaha Ad Club was addressed 
June 14th by Miss Effa Ellis on the 
subject: “Music as Municipal Adver- 
tising.” Said she in part: “I would 
have music in all factories during the 
working hours as well as during the 
rest hours. I would have chimes 
erected in every city which would play 
“America” three times a day. Why not 
have an Omaha Symphony Orchestra 
and have the concert notices read in 
all the great cities. The concerts would 
hold visitors to our city over Sunday.” 
The Ad Club is now considering the 
establishment of a band. 
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ADVERTISING VALUE IN 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS, 


LOCAL INTEREST GREATLY 
TRATED, FOR BOTH DEALER AND 
CONSUMER EFFECT—DISTRIBUTION 
ASSISTANCE FROM PUBLISHERS— 
ADDRESS AT ASSOCIATED AD CLUB 
CONVENTION, OMAHA, 


CONCEN- 


By W. N. Huse, 
Publisher, Norfolk (Neb.) Daily News, 
Nebraska Workman, etc. 

Out here in the West, when we 
build a new town one of the first 
things to go up is the bank. We 
can’t do business without money. 
Close on its heels follows the 
newspaper. We can’t boost the 
town without a local paper. With 
a bank and a newspaper, the town 
is fairly well under way. Other 
things, including other advertising 
mediums, come later on. So it is 
that newspapers are the original 
advertising mediums, whereas 
many other mediums have sprung 
up through advertising. 

The country newspaper is the 
most valuable of all advertising 
mediums. It is taken and read 
by the people immediately tribu- 
tary to the town in which it is 
printed, and its relation with its 
readers is intimate and its influ- 
ence is strong. (A country paper 
with a small circulation is worth 
far more as an advertising me- 
dium than many times the same 
number of papers issued as a part 
of the circulation of a metropoli- 
tan publication.) The metropoli- 
tan paper is read hurriedly by 
busy people, the departments that 
the individual is interested in are 
hastily scanned and the remain- 
ing mass of pages are tossed aside 
and never looked at. 

The country paper, which is 
smaller and more compact, is read 
carefully and thoroughly. The 
country is vastly different from 
the city in the personal relations 
of its people. While in the city 
one is not expected to have even 
a speaking acquaintance with the 
man who lives ten feet away, in 
the country everyore knows 
everyone else in the whole com- 
munity, and the paper which 
comes to the home filled with 
items concerning neighbors is a 


message of human _ interest to 
every member of the family, and 
it receives an intensive reading 


. that no other publication ig eyer 


given. 

There are no better buyers of 
advertised, trade-marked goods 
than the very people reached by 
the country newspaper, Farmers 
and townspeople are responsive to 
good advertising, a fact that has 
often been demonstrated in my 
own town. 

That the country newspaper js 
not appreciated as an advertising 
medium as it should be, and that 
its merits as an advertising me- 
dium are not more widely recog- 
nized, is the fault of no other per- 
son than the publisher himself. 
He has a good advertising me- 
dium, but the majority of them 
don’t know it, for the reason that 
they themselves are not aware of 
the value and force of advertising. 
They are so absorbed in getting 
out a good paper from a news 
standpoint that they do not give 
the advertising and business end 
any consideration. 

One of the principal things an 
advertiser wants to know about 
any medium is, “Does it go to the 
people he wants to reach?” Now, 
in these days, when the farmer is 
buying everything that the city 
man does, including automobiles, 
bonds and mortgages, it seems 
that the country newspaper field 
is a particularly attractive one for 
the general advertiser. 

A prominent manufacturer of 
hosiery in Milwaukee, not long 
ago, stated that the country news- 
paper had given him better re- 
sults in a definite way than any 
other medium he has used. He 
also stated that next year he 1s 
going to experiment with a cam- 
paign in the country press, plac- 
ing the advertising through the re- 
tailers in each town where his 
line of goods is carried. 

This recalls the statement made 
one day by the largest mens 
clothing dealer in my town. He 
said, “The one thing above all 
others that makes a dealer send 
in an order for a line of goods, is 
to have three or four calls for 
the article.” Now, how can the 
manufacturer bring about this de- 
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mand for his product in the smal] 
fowns and farming communities 
and get the dealer's order? To 
fo this, the country newspaper is 
the one best medium. I have bf- 
fen thought that if those agency 
men and advertising managers 
who plan extensive campaigns 
could see the waste baskets full 
of circulars that I have seen in 
my town, and note the indiffer- 
ence with which they are received 
there would be fewer circulars 
gnt out. A dealer in a country 
newspaper town or city is not in- 
fuenced by glaring circulars tell- 
ing him how many thousands of 
people in the United States are 
being reached by the manufactur- 
e’s general advertising. What he 
wants is local advertising and lo- 
cal demand. Something that he 
can feel. In many cases the small 
town dealer himself doesn’t see 
any of the general advertising 
which is being done by the manu- 
facturer, and he has little reason 
to believe that his customers or 
neighbors see it, or are affected 
by it. Therefore he is not influ- 
enced to stock the manufactur- 
e's goods and, furthermore, he 
doesn’t fee] any demand. 

By using the dealer’s local pa- 
per, the manufacturer can get bet- 
ter co-operation from the dealer, 
and that’s one thing every manu- 
facturer is looking for. To cite 
an instance, there is a shoe man- 
ufacturer advertising in my publi- 
cation twice a week. Every time 
his advertisement appears the lo- 
cal shoe dealer, who handles this 
manufacturer's line of shoes, 
places an ad right under the man- 
ufacturer’s ad recommending the 
advertised shoe or otherwise call- 
ing attention to the fact that the 
shoe can be had at his, the local 
dealer’s, store. A manufacturer 
cannot only get better co-opera- 
tion from the dealer, but if the lo- 
cal ‘newspaper publisher is alive, 
he will co-operate with the manu- 
facturer advertising in his col- 
umns by prevailing upon the local 
Merchant to use space for the 
manufacturer’s article once in a 
while, and to also give the adver- 
tised article its share of window 
display, 

Before the manufacturer begins 





When the copy writing 
or the soliciting day’s 
work has fairly squeez- 
ed every drop of juice 
out of your brains and 
your nerves are tied in 
hard knotsbuy yourself 
Glass of 


Itwillrelieve yourmen- 
tal and bodily fatigue— 
calm your nerves—re- 
fresh you and please 
your palate. 


Se 
Everywhere 


Whenever you see 
an Arrow think of 


Coca-Cola 
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advertising in the country news- 
paper the publisher can be of help 
to him by assisting to place the 
goods with the local dealer. 
Nearly every month an account is 


landed for my paper by giving 


just such assistance. In some 
cases a representative visits the 
town and looks things over be- 
fore starting any advertising. If 
he wants any pointers on how to 
approach any of the local mer- 
chants, the publisher or the adver- 
tising manager will give him these 
and will even visit the merchant 
with the representative, introduce 
him and otherwise help things 
along. 

Of course, all this co-operation 
that the manufacturer can expect 
from the country newspaper is not 
to be had in all cases, but the 
liver and more progressive publi- 
cations realize that it’s the thing 
to do. In lots of cases, this co- 
operation can already be had and 
it should go a long way in secur- 
ing more advertising from gen- 
eral advertisers. I believe that 
the manufacturers appreciate the 
value of a country newspaper as 
an advertising medium, else the 
small town dealers would not re- 
ceive sO many propositions from 
them, offering to send all kinds of 
electros on condition that they be 
used in their local paper, and 
it is only due to the fluctuating 
rates of country newspapers and 
other causes mentioned that the 
manufacturer does not spend his 
own money for advertising in the 
local dealer’s paper. I daresay 
that in many cases the manufac- 
turer would find the local dealer 
ready to stand a part of the ex- 
pense for local advertising. This 
is now being done by two stores 
in my own town, and others have 
made the same proposition to gen- 
eral advertisers. 

The country newspaper stands a 
real test. Circulating in and 1n- 
fluencing a certain community or 
district, as it does, a manufactur- 
er can easily and quickly tell by 
the orders from his dealers in 
that district whether or not the 
advertising is producing results. 

If it is not, the paper in that 
district can be dropped from the 
list. In this way a manufacturer 
can concentrate his advertising in 


the districts found to be the 

profitable, greatly reduce waste 
circulation and get the best results 
for the money expended. This 
test 1s a good one, for the adver. 
tiser can soon tell whether or not 
a demand is created or increased 
in any locality, and it is a test that 
cannot be 50s apie am 

um. 

Especially for reaching the 
farmer who now has the money 
to- buy anything he wants, and 
that prosperous and substantial lot 
of people who live in the smali 
towns, is the country newspaper 
a good advertising medium. Cer- 
tainly the trade of these people is 
worth going after and their local 
paper, which reaches the most of 
them at a very reasonable cost, is 
the medium to use. The country 
newspaper covers farming com- 
munities and the small towns in 
the right way. It goes into the 
homes of the people, practically 
all of them within its territory, 
and it is read by the whole fam- 
ily. It brings quick action. 

When the country newspaper 
publishers awake to a keener ap- 
preciation of advertising, so that 
they can intelligently present their 
proposition to an advertiser or an 
agent, the publisher will find busi- 
ness flowing into his columns in 
amounts that he never dreamed of 
and the general advertiser will 
discover in the country newspaper 
the most profitable and economical 
medium he has ever used. To 
bring about these results, the 
country newspaper publisher must 
have a rate card and live up to tt. 
He must keep his advertising col- 
umns clean and clear of all fake 
propositions, he must co-operate 
in every way possible with the 
manufacturer who advertises in 
his columns, and he must learn 
more about advertising and how 
to advertise his own publication. 


a i 
The recent election of Joseph Batten 
to the directorate of George Batten 


Company, New York, makes that body 
consist of the seven following gentle- 
men: George Batten, William H. 
Johns, Frank H. Little, Joseph Batten, 
Starling H. Busser, Frank M. Law- 
rence and J. Van Liew Wyckoff. 


W. F. Woodward, formerly of The 
Housekeeper, has joined the Eastern 
advertising department of Collier's. 
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(x 
Xe 
™ One-Sixth of all 


Americans are 
Foreign Born 


OURTEEN Million of 
them. Hardworking— 
thrifty — with Savings 
Bank Deposits aggregating 
Two Hundred Millions, and an apprecia- 
tion of high-grade goods that ought to 
make the American advertiser ashamed 
of his neglect of them. 
But—they speak Italian, Bohemian, 
Hungarian, Slovenic, Russian, Polish, 
Norwegian, Greek and other European 


tongues. 

Most of them never see an advertise- 
ment printed in English—and would not 
understand it if they did. 

So if you want to bid for their custom 
you must advertise in the newspapers 

_they read and believe in—published in 
their own languages. 

The Translating Bureau of the 
American Association of Foreign-Lan- 
guage Newspapers has been organized to 
help you in this. It puts your advertising 
into the current vernacular of twenty- 
four different languages. Written by 
educated business men—not by academic 
“translators.” 

For advice on merchandising in the 
foreign-language field—and information 
as to the 321 representative newspapers 
of the American Association list—address 


Louis N. Hammerling 
President 
American Association of Foreign- 
Language Newspapers 
+ World Building, New York 


* 
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ADVERTISING THAT IS DE- 
VELOPING CITIES AND 
STATES. 


PUBLICITY IS PLAYING A POWERFUL 
ROLE IN INTER-CITY AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RIVALRY SECURING 
QUALITY IN HOMESEEKERS IN- 
STEAD OF QUANTITY—OREGON THE 
PIONEER IN ORIGINAL AND CO- 
OPERATIVE METHODS — IDEAS BE- 
HIND GROWTH OF EUGENE, ORE, 


By S. C. Lambert. 
I 


It is now the lure of the book- 
let, the magazine and the news- 
paper ads that pulls homeseekers 
West. Once it was the call of 
the frontier. Advertising has 
taken its place as a_ successor, 
for the frontier is gone, and farms 
and factories have become the in- 
ducements, instead of lucky gold 
strikes and of merry set-tos with 
redskins and “bad men.” 

The energy that is going into 
Western “community boosting” is 
tremendous. Old methods of 
forcing extensions are being tried 
out on a very large scale and sug- 
gestive new ones are being sub- 
jected to hard experiment. The 
East has caught the contagion of 
self-improvement and the South is 
taking notice with real vigor. - 

The influences that have con- 
tributed to this state of things 
are not hard to ascertain. Ambi- 
tion and self-interest are the chief. 
Now for many years men like 
James J. Hill, the president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, have 
been telling the people of the West 
that: they must take themselves in 
hand. Their opportunities are 
only beginning. This country, Mr. 
Hill predicted, by 1950 will have 
200,000,000 inhabitants. Now is 
the time to prepare for this enor- 
mous population. It can be accom- 
modated in comfort if we, as a 
nation, begin now to develop our 
lands to larger production. The 
surface of the Western land is as 
yet only scratched. A conscious 
effort to improve, to secure the 
best class of residents is impera- 
tive. And it needs to be point- 
ed out here that the Western cam- 
paign is one of selection. What 


is wanted is quality of men. Sey. 
eral campaigns have had interest. 
ing experiences in thus trying to 
separate the wheat from the chaff 
from among the applicants for in- 
formation that responded to the 
advertising. 

The fact that Canada loomed 
North as a dangerously attractive 
neighbor for enterprising home- 
seekers served powerfully to 
wake up the West. There, how- 
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AN APPETIZING MAGAZINE PAGE, 


ever, it was the unorganized call 
of opportunity—not so conscious- 
ly directed. American communi- 
ties have answered the challenge 
by an advertising effort that is 
going to make industrial history. 
A POWERFUL DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE. 


Oregon, an agricultural and in- 
dustrial empire in itself, has set a 
high standard of self-improvement 
effort. “The Oregon Development 
League” is an organization that is 
coping with the big task of build- 
ing up the whole state on the co- 
operative plan. Altogether 109 
commercial clubs are members, 
each club having its own officers 
and being invested with its own 
control. The idea was that every 
town would benefit by spreading 
an understanding of the worth of 
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the state as a whole. Furthermore 
duplication of effort would be 
diminated, thus making for econ- 
omy . and efficiency. The head- 
quarters of the league are in 
Portland, with the following of- 
fers: Theodore B. Wilcox, of 
Portland, president; C. C. Chap- 
man, of Portland, secretary and 
treasurer, and vice-presidents 


from five other cities—The Dalles, 
Jacksonville, Eugene, Marshfield 
and Klamath Falls. 








IDAHO Secretaty, Corihovetel Club 








The letters of the different 
leagues are written upon four- 
page letterheads. ‘The first page 
is identical, except for the name 
of the place in the date line. The 
second and the third pages are 
also the same—the second being 
devoted to a printed presentation 
of the wealth of Oregon and the 
third to a list of the different 
clubs in the league, with their of- 
ficers’ names. The fourth page 
is filled with a printed description 
of the particular town whence 
the letter is sent. With this 
scheme the first page, typewritten, 
supplies particular information 
and the others more general data. 
Some of the Oregon towns are 
co-operating with the Harriman 
railroads in producing publicity 
literature. The city of Mosier in 
this way has brought out ten 
thousand copies of a general pro- 
motion booklet and fifteen thou- 
sand of a small pamphlet entitled, 
“How to Get to Mosier.” Mosier 
has also had a half page in the 
Sunset magazine and has _ had 
space at different times in local 
Papers and in the Portland Ore- 
gonian.. Mosier, like others in the 
league, is supplied with lists of 
the Portland Commercial Club, 
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and is at liberty to send literature 
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There is just one way 
to insure 


Your Catalog 


against mutilation in the mails and 
make permanent its original beauty and 
sales value, Dress it in 


Princess 
Covers 


and mail it in a Princess Wrapper and 
it will be delivered to your prospect as 
fresh and perfect as when it left your 
office. 























You cannot afford to choose a Cover 
for your next catalog until you have 
seen our 


Beautiful Sample 
Book 


It contains generous samples of eleven 
unusually attractive shades and two 
unique finishes. Surely with these 
ae varieties to select from, it 
should be easy for you to find a cover 
that will exactly suit your needs. 

The book will also give you suggestions 
for mailing envelopes to match. Write 
for a free copy to-day on your busi- 
ness betnee-ienel 


C. H. Dexter & Sons 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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to all such inquiries as are de- 
sired. Only those names on these 
lists are. mailed booklets which 
seem to be most desirable—an evi- 


A LOVELY COLOR COVER FOR A BOOKLET. 


dence of the aim, mentioned 
above, to secure quality instead of 
quantity. David Robinson, secre- 
tary of the Mosier Club, voices the 
testimony of the majority of the 
others in the West in stating that 
newspapers have produced the 
best results. Mosier has spent 
about $1,250 the past year in all 
its advertising. 


A THOROUGHLY WORKED OUT 
SYSTEM. 


D. C. Freeman, manager of the 
Eugene, Ore., Commercial Club, 
reports that he believes his or- 
ganization is quite “different” in 
its methods. As high as $13,000 
a year has been spent by this 
small city of 12,000. Mr. Freeman 
has secured the best results from 
daily newspapers in Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland and Buf- 
falo. Buffalo is as far East as 
was thought profitable to go to 
draw location seekers. The idea 
has been to get into those journals 
of large circulation near the great 
agricultural belt of the Middle 


West. Mr. Freemen 

valuable statements: males some 
_ “After the newspaper adverts. 
ing,” he says, “we use the booklet 
direct to the landseeker, This 
booklet is a magazine, I went 
upon the theory that the germ ot 
migration is of necessarily slow 
growth with the individual who 
has some means—the farmer who 
is any kind of a success where he 
is. Therefore, if the aforesaid 
individual cares enough about the 
Eugene community to write and 
ask for a booklet, I think he js 
good enough to card index for a 
while. We do not send booklets 
indiscriminately. Neither do we 
ser.d to the lists that everybody 
else sends to. 

“T often wonder about the feel- 
ings of a man who has ‘Western 
fever’ and receives pamphlets and 
matter from, say, ninety Oregon 
or Northwest communities that 
happen to have gotten hold of his 
name. The Eugene booklet is pre- 
pared in ‘magazine form and in- 
stead of being issued in the shape 
of one booklet, trying to explain 
everything in forty to sixty pages 
in general terms, and necessarily 


Are you 
interested in 


more or less glittering, is issued 
in four or five editions. That 1s 
to say, if we, were going to publish 
50,000 booklets in one yeat, I 
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showed the Board of Governors 
how much more telling it would 
be to issue the same edition in 
four separate editions, like a quar- 
tetly. This gives us the advantage 
of taking four shots at the home- 
seeker in one year. In the spring 
he writes me he is thinking about 
this country. I send him a spring 
number of our booklet and its ar- 
tiles are prepared with a good 
deal of timeliness. In the autumn 
if the same man writes again and 
asks what is new and how are 
things going and how the fruit 
crops turned out, I send him a 
new booklet. This brings the 
country and its progress right up- 
to-date. Eventually, if at all im- 
pressed, this man will come and 
inspect the country. The more 
important man of affairs he is 
the more deliberate he is in con- 
sidering the making of a change. 
In hundreds of communities that 
issue only an occasional booklet 
they can do no more in the course 
of one year than to write a letter 
in response to the correspondent 
who writes a second or third time. 
I have in my files the names of 
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persons who have been two or 
three years in deciding to go, and 
who finally arrive in the Willam- 
ette Valley. We know what our 
work is bringing us because these 
correspondents walk into the office 
and explain to us they have been 
reading our magazine for a long 
time. We accept a deserved com- 
pliment from a prospective home- 
seeker who pays us fifty cents so 
that we will keep his name on our 
mailing list. 

“The above bears upon home- 
seeking settlers who are worth 
means and who, when they pur- 
chase, buy considerable property 
and will be a factor in the com- 
munity. Of course, we have thou- 
sands of inconsequential, job- 
hunting correspondents. This of- 
fice published an offer five months 
ago that we would give homeseek- 
ers and newcomers, who wished to 
get married and would settle here, 
a splendid wedding. This was a 
freak order of ‘boosting’ that 
brought us ten thousand ‘tetters of 
matrimonial speculators, maids, 
widows, and men of all nations. 

(To Be Continued) 

















WHAT I INTEND TO DO 


By an Experienced Publicity and Advertising Manager. 


[This man is a gentleman with whom any firm can safely negotiate feeling 
sure that every trust and confidence will be faithfully kept.] 


Through this advertisement I intend 
to locate a manufacturer or group of 
industrial organizers who noel a man 
to capture and to hold the American 
or world market for their product. 

My experience and abilities fit me 
for such responsibilities. I am _pre- 
pared to submit records of my work 
and refer to firms, among the largest 
in_the world, for whom it has been 
done,—firms located in New York City 
where my own business reputation is 
favorably established. 
_ I should like to be on a profit-shar- 
ing basis rather than on a salary, but 
I don’t care about anything that I 
don’t earn or until I earn it. 

I want to be associated with Officers 
and Directors who have brains and 
money to see and seize the biggest op- 
portunities which the American and 
world market offers. 

I have trained business judgment 
and the gowes of business analysis. I 
have made good, step by step, through 
all the detail and routine of newspaper 
and publicity work, salesman, execu- 
tive, corporation Officer, advertising 
writer and advertising manager, pos- 
sess an unusual knowledge of merchan- 
dise and trade conditions, a working 


knowledge of printing and publishing, 
exceptional adaptability and am _ still 
not thirty-five. ¢ 
you control an enterprise you 

think should interest me—write me. 
I have planned to devote my entire 
time for the next two weeks to going 
over different opportunities—big an 
little. I guarantee you that your com- 
munication will be held entirely con- 
fidential and returned if requested. 

Your letter will be opened and read 
by me personally. 


Please Address 
“* Stockholder and Director” 


Care of Printers’ Ink 
12 West 31st Street, New York 


$100.00 Offer 


[The advertiser, who is well known, 
agrees to pay at least one hundred dol- 
lars ($100.00) to any one for merely 
bringing this advertisement to the_at- 
tention of a firm if as a result he does 
business with that firm. This agree- 
ment is made in good faith without any 
desire for evasion or quibble.] 
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WHY THE BROOKLYN were sought. The motormen tions, £ 
RAPID TRANSIT BECAME and conductors were painstakingly the cor 
AN ADVERTISER. instructed so as to be always on The 

the watch for possible danger to which 
STRONG POPULAR PREJUDICE TO MEET rat gy limb. The careful per- go ext 
—SOME INTERESTING FAcTs anp /¢ction of a well-equipped school and Pp 
FIGURES PLACED BEFORE PuBLIc—  ‘Struction for these men was un- three . 
OFFICERS PLEASED wiTH EFFEcTs, 40Ubtedly more instrumental than resente 
any other one thing in the reduc. penditt 

“Brooklyn, the City of Trolley ps in the aggregate of paid-up gone 
Dodgers,” is an epithet which sig- ©'#!™S from $1,250,000 to $600,000 Hotel 
nificantly expresses the feeling * ¥& It w 
which has been popularly worked But the Brooklyn public was cently 
up against the Brooklyn Rapid ite unfamiliar with this school it, Mr 
Transit. It also explains why and other efforts expended to pro- highly 
that public service concern has tect it and to make its daily goings Thoug 
gone into newspapers with display and comings more comfortable necess 
space to let the public know a from every standpoint. Edward from ¢ 
little more about its ideas and Hungerford, the head of the “B. heh 
activities in the community. R. T.” publicity department, has source 
The “B. R. T.” has, in the past, long been more than eager that that 
fought shy of the advertising col- his corporation should follow the laying 
umns. When it recently took oc- excellent lead of its sister cor- of pri 
casion to display cards in its cars, POrations in other cities and en- lyn pi 
explaining, in word and picture, able itself to get the credit due Brook 
the right and wrong way of get- it in the eyes of its public. He bly cc 


ting off the cars and of best in- had before him the notable local and 
suring one’s self against personal advertising of a number of other never 
injury, its mails soon began to be Public service enterprises. Among The 


flooded with letters written in these were the New York Central, Brool 


protest and explaining that the the Pennsylvania, the Consoli- 
writers “knew how to get off dated Gas Company, and the New 








Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


A Brooklyn Institution 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


A Brooklye Institution A Brooklyn Institution 
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B. R. T.’S FIRST ATTEMPT AT ADVERTISING, 








cars and thought it presuming for York Telephone Company, all of 
the company to take it upon it- which, without exception, were 
self to dictate such instructions.” enthusiastic and mighty well 
So the cards were discontinued, in pleased with the results of their 
spite of the fact that trolley com- advertising. e. 
panies in a score or more of Practically the only advertising 
American and Canadian cities which the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
have run displays of a similar na- had done before the present sea- 
ture in the newspapers time and son in the way of display advertis- 
again, without meeting with oppo- ing had been a rather roughly- 
sition. But the Brooklyn public’s thrown-together ad annually run 
attitude toward its trolley-octopus in the Coney Island supplements 
peculiarly lacks in cordiality. of the Brooklyn newspapers. ine 
So other means of cutting down’ ad referred to the Brighton Beach 
the bills of the claims department Hotel and surrounding attrac- 
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tions, property which is owned by 

mpany 
~~ OB. R. T.” advertising, to 
which this article refers, was not 
so extensive as it was significant 
and prophetic. It consisted of 
three 3-column displays and rep- 
resented just about the same ex- 
penditure which had formerly 
gone into the Brighton Beach 
Hotel splurges. ; 

It was a wise innovation. Re- 
cently questioned with regard to 
it, Mr. Hungerford said he was 
highly pleased with the results. 
Though the latter could not, of 
necessity, be approximated, still, 
from expressions of opinion which 
he had heard from _ various 
sources, he said he was confident 
that the series had succeeded in 
laying the foundation for a spirit 
of pride on the part of the Brook- 
lyn public in the “B. R. T.” as a 
Brooklyn institution and insepara- 
bly connected with the city’s life 
and development, such as_ has 
never existed before. 

The ads were run in the four 
Brooklyn papers (all evening). 
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Preferred position was paid for, 
the upper-right corner of the page 
opposite the editorials being fa- 
vored. The first two ads referred 
briefly to the “B. R. T.’s” mon- 
ster powerhouse, giving some sta- 


tistics, and to the company’s 
school of instruction, giving sta- 
tistics in each case. The third 


and last ad summed up the role 
which the company plays in the 
city, employing 13,000 men, whose 
families are estimated at 65,000, 
which represents a city the size 
of Troy, and spending $200,000 a 
week for salaries alone. The ad 
closed with three masterful. sen- 
tences as follows: 

As the community grows, so grows its 
transportation companies. As the trans- 
portation companies grow, so grows the 
community. Their interests are iden- 
tical. 

The three ads contained the dis- 
play line: “A Brooklyn Institu- 
tion,” which was really the text. 

There is every reason to believe 
that this advertising will prove to 
be only the beginning of extensive 
advertising on the part of the 
“B. R. T.” in the future. 
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If You Want a Man For a Customer 
Go Into His Office and Stay There 


That performance is impossible, of course. 
substitute. 
prospect. 


A substitute that will keep you constantly before your 
And that substitute will be mighty welcome to the man 
who gets it. 
countless times. 

Try the Telephone Pad. Send 4oc. for 
Sample (postpaid). 
discover 
They will grow on you. 
print on it. 
a lot more than you do now. 
own conclusions—your imprint in place of 
You can’t get away from the mes- 
sage that stares at you from the telephone 
even while you talk. New pads are easily 
inserted. 
because it is on the holder. 

Send today for sample and special prices 
on quantity lots. 


T’ll send you my catalog when you write. It 
shows many useful advertising novelties at all 


its 


E. J. Bosworth, 23 Water St., Rochester, N. Y. 


But you can get a 
Not once a day, but almost 


Try it on yourself— 
usefulness — its convenience. 
I'll put my im- 
In a month you'll think of me 
Draw your 


Your imprint is always good 
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SPECIALTY ADVERTISING— 
“POST-GRADUATE PUB- 
LICITY.” 


THE NOVELTY, THE CALENDAR, ETC., 
MAKE OTHER FORMS OF PUBLICITY 
SURELY PAY—THE IDEA OF SERV- 
ICE IN ADVERTISING NOVELTIES— 
ADDRESS AT ASSOCIATED AD CLUB 
CONVENTION, OMAHA, 


By Llewellyn E. Pratt, 
Manager of Sales, American Art Works, 
Coshocton, 

Specialty advertising shows the 
manufacturer how to make his 
newspaper and magazine advettis- 
ing surely pay by not stopping 
with a swan song sung about his 
goods a thousand miles from 
where they are sold, but by sup- 
plementing his magazine and 
newspaper advertising with the 
still small voice, the silent sales- 
man, the sign which says, “Here 
is the article you read about out 
in the Mid-Atlantic ozone when 
you didn’t have a headache; here 
is Head Savin—buy it.” Or how, 


by the gift of an innocent little 
pocket or desk novelty, a business 
friendship may be cemented be- 
tween two great houses, which no 
amount of real money could pur- 
chase, or pages of printed adver- 


tising bring about. Or in a calen- 
dar he shows his client and yours 
something which will te hereaf- 
ter Mr. Dooley’s Magazine, with 
all advertising and no reading- 
matter, and the newspaper with 
nothing but headlines of blood 
shall have visited us and passed 
beyond, for calendars will be used 
to mark the passing of the days as 
long as clocks are used to mark 
the passing hour. 

The idea of service is upper- 
most in specialty advertising, as 
in other branches of publicity to- 
day. One of our salesmen is ac- 
customed to say to his clients 
when he first visits them, “I am 
not here to sell you signs. I 
stopped selling signs long ago. 
My mission is to help you sell 
your goods through the medium 
of our signs—often the idea I give 
you is the main proposition and 
the signs are incidental.” 

Do you know that many of 


the national advertisin 
paigns which you are il 
now had their beginning in the 
pictorial idea or the clever phrase 
which originated in the enthusi- 
astic mind of the Dr. Specialty 
Advertising? There are copy wri- 
ters and copy writers, ‘but yoy 
must give the credit for “Soft as 
the Rainbow Tints,” “Reflection 
of Perfection,” “For a Thirsty 
World,” “The Man Who Knows” 
and scores of other phrases to the 
same fertile brain of Dr. Specialty 
Advertising. 

Dr. Specialty Advertising does 
not secure contracts for white 
space to be filled. Specialty Ad- 
vertising means ideas—ideas for 
exploitation, —ideas for distribu. 
tion, for, unlike newspaper and 
magazine publicity, specialty ad- 
vertising is not automatically self- 
distributing. 

From the fact that Specialty 
Advertising is not self-distrib- 
uting, those who sell it have found 
that the idea or the design must 
be especially novel and attractive 
to make the distribution an easy 
problem to solve. I wouldn't give 
much for an advertising man 
without nerve, initiative and orig- 
inality. These are three charac- 
teristics it is safe to attribute to 
any Specialty Advertising man 
who stays in the business. Serv- 
ice by such men is both enthusi- 
astic and intelligent, and while 
some advertisers profcss to be 
bored by the visits of Dr, Spe- 
cialty Advertising, they will ad- 
mit, confidentially, they are al- 
ways glad to see him and that 
with him lies the credit for some 
of the best publicity they secure. 

While for newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising is reserved the 
educational interest-compelling ar- 
gument, I am glad to be able to 
name, and name logically, Spe- 
cialty Advertising in one form as 
the foreword and in another as 
the last word in legitimate pub- 
licity. For what is so necessary 
in the selling as the introduction, 
the good will compeller, a func- 
tion which is filled almost, if fot 
fully, by the calendar and novelty. 
While we all believe in our candi- 
date for a high office, the personal 
touch, the real enthusiastic faith, 
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is lacking until we have met him 
face to face and hand to hand. 
That, I maintain, is exactly what 
the advertising souvenir or nov- 
ty does for the house it repre- 
gents. All the speeches and argu- 
ments to the buying public en 
masse are highly valuable and nec- 
essary, but it is the personal ad- 
yertising which warms the heart 
and compels the affection of the 
individual buyer. 

Again, all honor to the compel- 
ling argument, the sledge-hammer 
logic, but in the study we are all 
giving in these days to the psy- 
chology of the sale there is none 
of us who does not realize that, 
after all, the most important thing 
is to get the buyer’s name on the 
dotted line. When the buyer is 
standing hesitant in the store with 
a half dozen arguments for differ- 
ent brands in his sub-conscious 
or storehouse mind, what is it 
spurs him to action, what is it 
beckons him to the brand he will 
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eventually ask for? Is it not the 
silent salesman, the sign, which 
speaks the last word? 

Right at the door of the store 
or in the windows stands Dr. Spe- 
cialty Advertising, giving the last 
invitation into the place where 
the goods are and where the sales 
are made. He does even more, he 
steps into the store with the buy- 
ing public and points out the par- 
ticular brand; re-enforcing what 
has been said by the others,—say- 
ing the last word for the goods 
the public is invited to buy. 

I haven’t a great deal of respect 
for the national advertiser who 
spends his hundreds of thousands 
in newspaper and magazine pub- 
licity and fails to spend his tens 
of thousands in speaking this last 
word for the goods where they 
are sold. If the retailer practices 
substitution under such circum- 
stances, we are not surprised nor 
immoderately shocked at the 
moral turpitude displayed. 























I know an advertising man of ex- 
ceptional ability and wide. experi- 
ence who is open for engagement. 








Age 30, married, steady, thorough and resourceful, an 
earnest, conscientious worker —ten years valuable 
experience on big campaigns; five years an execu- 
tive and copy-writer for big agency. He is 
considered one of the best copy-men in the 
country—a man of ideas and good judg- 
ment—and would make a splendid ad- 
vertising manager for a big advertiser. 

Just the sort it’s so hard to find. 

An interview can be arranged 
by addressing 

















J. M. HOPKINS, Manager, Printers’ Ink 


New York City 








12 West 31st Street 
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Selling Cost Two. articles in 


| RRR geome 

High Prices study of the jus- 
tification (or rather, the lack of 
justification) in the assertion that 
advertising has anything vital to 
do with the upward movement of 
prices, of which there has been 
such popular complaint. 

The leading article giving some 
facts and figures about selling 
cost, together with the article 
quoting the able resolution passed 
at the recent Ad Club convention 
at Omaha, giving the theory of the 
matter, leave no break in the 
chain of logic which proves the 
essential economy in selling cost 
possible to effect with good ad- 
vertising. 

Undoubtedly if the Senate com- 
mittee had reported that selling 
cost was too high in the great ma- 
jority of American manufacturing 
establishments, it would have put 
its finger on the right spot. Sell- 
not been widely enough made to 
changes in selling methods have 
not been widely enough made to 
keep pace with the expansion of 
selling territory, and because the 


newer tools of selling adopted 
and proved by the leading manu- 
facturers have not been more 
systematically applied, If more 
manufacturers were as keen to 
adopt new methods in Selling 
as they usually are to adopt new 
machinery and advances in mak- 
ing, selling cost would be lower 
and possibly prices, too, in some 
cases, 

The personal call on all the 
trade is aa impossibility nowadays 
with manufacturers both large 
and small. Therefore, either the 
development of the house organ, 
dealer’s folder and an aggressive 
trade paper and consumer adver- 
tising campaign—or else a stunt- 
ed market. It is appalling how 
long is the list of manufacturers 
who apparently choose the stunt- 
ed market; though it is encourag- 
ing to see how many of the con- 
cerns which really count are 
gingering up their sales depart- 
ments to be adequate to the mar- 
ket, the tools and the opportunity, 

It isn’t system, it isn’t neces- 
sary, it isn’t business that selling 
cost should reach five, six and 
seven times manufacturing cost. 
Neither is it fair to the public 
and to such middlemen as are 
strictly necessary. Paper, ink and 
picture are nowadays so ably, so 
shrewdly transformed into sales- 
producing help at lower cost by 
publishing and advertising genius 
that it is time the cumbersome 
and expensive old sales machinery 
was remodeled in more plants, 
and selling cost brought to a nor- 
mal figure. 

The present war- 

Shoe fare beowiadl the 
Machinery shoe machinery 
War Carried interests of the 


country, with ad- 
to Magazines vertising as the 


weapon of offence and defense, 
waxes more and more interest: 
ing. In the article in last week's 
Printers’ INK, in which the open- 
ing newspaper skirmishes of that 
warfare were described and com- 
mented upon, the seemingly well- 
founded prophecy was made that 
the matter would grow into a still 
wider advertising struggle. 


Current developments would 
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gem to fully substantiate the 
rophecy made. It now develops 
that the United Shoe Machinery 
Company has retained the George 
jatten Company to oversee a 
horough and extensive — ad- 
vertising campaign which is to 
ie conducted by that company in 
ihe general magazines and the 
yomen’s publications. Fancy urg- 
ing upon the women readers of 
Americe a technical matter like 
he comparative merits of this or 
fat series of shoe machinery! 
Vet that is just what this move 
amounts to. It seems inevitable 
tat the Plant interests will also 
cross lances with the big shoe 
machinery “trust” in magazine as 
well as newspaper. 

Truly it can now be said that 
the day has come when ultimate 
consumers are recognized as the 
fnal arbiters, as, by every right, 
they should be. The merry war 
is well started and the fun will 
undoubtedly come fast and fu- 
rious. 








Govern- It seems as if 


uropean gov- 
ments and E“ropean gov 
ernments were 


Advertising progressing’ in 
the use of advertising faster than 
manufacturers within their realm. 

The progressive advertising of 
Switzerland for her railways and 
Brussels for her exposition has 
already been noted. Now France 
and Italy join the ranks of gov- 
etnment advertisers. 

M. Cochery, the French Minis- 
ter of Finance, is keenly interest- 
ed in advertising. As the French 
government owns the match, the 
vichy water and the tobacco in- 
dustries, the French Minister has 
conceived the idea of selling ad- 
vertising space on the match- 
boxes, for revenue. Hitherto, the 
match boxes carried pictures of 
pretty girls—now the opportu- 
nity is to be given to progressive 
firms to use the medium of the 
matchbox to popularize their 
products. It is expected that vichy 
bottles and cigar boxes will be 
similarly utilized later on. Print- 
ms’ INK suggests a better plan— 
to use the spaces for advertising 
the product itself; and, further, to 
take display space in the newspa- 
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pers to advertise the goods and 
increase consumption. 

Italy is making unique use of 
advertising. Having drained a 
marshland where fever and 
mosquitoes are rife, and finding 
that the natives need to use for 
protection a qtinine preparation 
made by the government, it has 
taken advantage of its monopoly 
of the tobacco and _ cigarette 
trade to advertise the “official qui- 
nine” preparation on the tobacco 
and cigarette boxes. <As a result, 
miserable saffron-colored _ sickly 
peasants and their children have 
been transformed into rosy, fat 
patriots who now cheer the Ital- 
ian flag with a significant and 
thankful fervor. 








The Ever- It has gotten to 
be very amusing 


Interesting § _ this ‘sober and 
Auto Boom repeated incrim- 
ination from banks, bankers ‘and 
Wall street that the country is 
automobile mad and, therefore, 
hastening a panic. 

Apparently most of the panic 
seems to be in Wall street, for 
A. Barton Hepburn, a_ widely 
known banker, said last week on 
returning from the farming West, 
where the terrible auto craze is 
supposed to be raging most fierce- 
ly, that conditions were entirely 
prosperous and without cause for 
pessimism there. Nevertheless 
those bankers and financial wiz- 
ards who need the farmer’s and 
the middle class’ money so sad- 
ly, in order to maintain three 
autos in town, two at Newport 
and two more in the country (to 
say nothing of a motor boat racer 
in the Adirondacks and a yacht 
on the Sound) continue to wail 
dismally at the shrewd farmer 
who puts his one auto to work 
with good practical results, and 
at the salaried man who invests 
in health and an acre further 
from the railroad station and con- 
sequently at less cost than was 
possible without the time and dis- 
tance-annihilating auto. 

The 200,000 people who during 
this year will invest an average of 
$1,250 for an auto will, besides 
giving employment to an army of 
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mechanics and workmen, increase 
real estate values in many places 
and secure fresh air and vaca- 
tion. What any man does with 
his money is immaterial econom- 
ically, so iong as he doesn’t put it 
in a sock and hide it in a chimney 
hole or in a mattress. 

An interesting glimpse at the 
activity in the auto field is given 
by a list of the most recent im- 
portant incorporations for auto- 
mobile manufacture : 

Victor Motor Car Company, Camden, 
N. J.; capital_$150,000. 

American Rapid Transit Company, 
woston; $200,000. 

New England Motor Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass.; $50,000. 

Taxi Service Company, Providence; 
$100,000. - 

Great American 
Truck and Aeroplane 
dianapolis; $1,000,000. 

Universal Storage Battery & Supply 
Company, St. Louis; $100,000. 

These others have recently in- 
creased their capital stock: 


Automobile, Auto 
Company, In- 


Jonz Auto Company, Beatrice, Neb.; 
$25,000 to $1,000,000. 

Velie Motor Vehicle Company, 
Moline, Ill.; $300,000 to $500,000. 

Grabousky Power Wagon Company, 
Detroit; $300,000 to $500,000. 

Commercial Car Company, 
apolis; $100,000 to $500,000. 

Badger Four Wheel Drive Auto Com- 
pany, Clintonville, Wis,; $45,000 to 
$110,000. 

In addition, the Chalmers-De- 
troit Company has just declared a 
thirty per cent divident and raised 
its capital stock from $300,000 to 
$3,000,000. The General Motors 
Company has just declared its 
purpose to raise its capital from 
$25,000,000 to $100,000,000 or 
more. Its net earnings for 1909 
were nearly ten millions, and it 
expects to produce 104,000 cars in 
IQII and 290,000 cars in IQI2. 

Where things will stop in the 
auto business is hard to predict. 


Indian- 


The Chance 


When PRrinTERs’ 

for Tea ies ha. pe 
Advertising lished an imagin- 
ary tea campaign, some curious 
comments resulted. One trade pa- 
per pooh-hooed, another heartily 
acquiesced, and several tea im- 
porters got interested enough to 
send for advertising agency men. 
A little later Salada Teas began 


an educational campaign such as 
PRINTERS’ INK suggested and 
then again there were both knocks 
and boosts. 

It was entirely evident that the 
business of selling tea had crystal. 
lized, from years of sameness, into 
a hard groove which resisted 
every effort to adapt to moder 
conditions. It was evident that 


there was little pressure being ex- 
erted by retailers to apply more 
modern selling methods to tea, be- 
cause, of course, tea and coffee 
cat-in-the-bag profit 


are their 
lines. 

Nevertheless, recently compiled 
statistics of world consumption oj 
tea per capita clearly show what 
is America’s position. Canada 
consumes annually 4 pounds per 
capita; the United Kingdom, 603; 
Australasia, 7.1, and Holland, 14s 
pounds. The United States con- 
sumes but 1.30 pounds per capita 
Germany and France, being big 
wine and beer consumers, are be- 
low the United States; but every 
condition is present in the United 
States for a big tea consumption, 
The only drawback is the lack of 
enterprise among tea importers in 
giving the little push necessary to 
set tea consumption on the in- 
crease. 

The new ten million dollar bak- 
ing corporation, by the way, ex- 
pects ultimately to go into the tea 
business because it believes in- 
creased consumption of bakery 
products will increase tea con- 
sumption. 

ssaiaccicil appease 


“POPULAR” WAS THERE FIRST. 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 
THE PoputaR MAGAZINE. 
SmitH’s MaGazine. 
New York, July 22, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 9 of July 21st issue of 
Printers’ Inx you state that Conde 
Nast was the first to put into practice 
the semi-monthly idea and that Vogue 
was the first to appear semi-monthly in 
February of this year. ; 

Would like to call your attention to 
the fact that The Popular Magazine 
was issued semi-monthly in October, 
1909, and was, therefore, the first, to 
try the semi-monthly idea and the first 
to prove it a success. The sucess of 
this move seems to have caused a num- 
ber offother publishers to make a sim: 
lar change, so it is not fair to sup 
pose that the suggestion came from 


nara J. H. Browx. 
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Would You Spend $15 a Day to 
Have a Really Prominent Adver- 
tising Display in New York City? 


When a New York advertising campaign is suggested 
some advertisers say: 


“What’s the use? With the appropriation I 
can afford to spend at this time no one would 
know I was advertising!” 


There’s some truth in that when you consider the 
thousands that are spent daily in various advertising 
mediums. Of course, a big, expensive ad., once in a 
while, will get temporary attention, but for continuous 
publicity, the advertiser with a limited appropriation 
is bound to be overshadowed. 


Suppose, however, the advertiser prepared 5 big, attrac- 
tive painted signs, averaging 10 ft. high by 20 feet 
long, and arranged for them to be permanently displayed 
in 5 prominent centers in New York in such a dom- 
inating way that they must be seen by every passer-by? 
A great many people would know he was advertising 
—and be reminded of him and his products every hour 
of the day, and every day in the year. 





This can be done for a total cost of $15 a day. 





A detailed list of bulletins, and further particulars, 
will be gladly submitted on request. 


C The 0.J.Gude Co. .Y.) 


BROADWAY, 22nd STREET AND 5th AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A VITAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
SOUTH. 


THE RESOURCES NOW RAPIDLY BEING 
DEVELOPED —- RAILROAD DEVELOP- 
MENT—THE PANAMA EXPOSITION 
—OPPORTUNITIES TO DEVELOP AD- 
VERTISING REPUTATIONS IN A FAST 
DEVELOPING AND YOUNG COUNTRY. 


By James M. Thompson, 
Publisher, New Orleans Jtem. 
II 

Louisiana, in area, is just about 
the size of New York State 
and contains about ten thousand 
more square miles than Indiana 
and five thousand more than 
Ohio. The point that I am at- 
tempting to impress is, that this 
is one of the small Southern 
states which, nevertheless, owing 
to the flat nature of the country, 
the fertility of the soil and the ad- 
vantage of climate, is able, when 
populated and developed to its 
greatest fertility, to produce more 
agriculturally than all New York 
and New England combined, and 
that the state is typical of the 
possibilities of the whole South. 

The great state of Arkansas lies 
to the north of us and is almost 
an undeveloped country. It is 
practically an unknown country 
through lack of advertising and 
through failure to lie within the 
line of immigration. Yet it cer- 
tainly should be as rich and 
populous as Missouri. Tennessee 
is already a very rich state and 
must look to manufacturing and 
its natural accumulation of wealth 
for its development. The state of 
Mississippi is less developed in 
its natural resources than is 
Louisiana, the greater part of the 
southern section of Mississippi is 
covered with woodland, its soil 
is practically as fertile as that of 
Illinois or Indiana and it can 
easily support five million people. 

The example of Mississippi is 
typical of most states of the South. 
Its people have been satisfied with 
the vast increase in wealth which 
has come to them and only within 
the past few days has Mississippi 
held an Immigration Conference 
and determined to invite strangers 
to come and settle up its cut-over 
lands and aid in its greater pros- 


perity and development, Al 

has been shoei ahead oa 
sissippi and Louisiana in its de. 
sire to induce outside capital and 
immigration. There are no such 
coal, iron and limestone deposits 
in the world as there are in the 
Birmingham district which gyr- 
rounds Alabama, and Birmingham 
within the next generation shoud 
be as populous and as Wealthy 
as Pittsburg is to-day. For Pitts. 
burg was not a very important 
place thirty years ago, yet South- 
ern Alabama is growing as rapid- 
ly in population and in wealth as 
Northern Alabama, because its 
timber is being cut off and its 
lands are being settled. Georgia 
and South and North Carolina 
have become great manufacturing 
states within the last twenty years, 
as has Tennessee. All of these 
have an ideal manufacturing pop- 
ulation, all of them have beea 
turning their mountaineers and 
crackers into a wealth producing, 
useful industrial population, yet 
each of them is vieing with the 
other in improving its school facil- 
ities, each of them is introducing 
modern agricultural —_ methods 
among its farming population 
and each has the prospect of a 
great future. Florida has some 
thirteen millions of acres of swamp 
lands which it is going to drain 
and add to a great many more 
millions of acres of fruitful land 
which it embraces within the area 
of the state. It has fine seaports 
at Pensacola and Tampa and it 
has the benefit of being a winter 
residence section for a great many 
wealthy people who are aiding in 
its development. Florida is a 
pretty thoroughly Yankee state in 
its method of doing things. It is 
almost needless to mention the 
fact that old Virginia is to-day a 
wonderfully rich state, abounding 
in natural resources, with a cli- 
mate, a country and a population 
which invite immigration and with 
an industrial development which 
is more than keeping pace with 
that of the rest of the country. 
Roughly speaking, the natural ad- 
vantages of the Eastern coast, in- 
cluding the semi-Southern states 
of Delaware and Maryland and 
running down to Florida, are as 
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tas are those of New Eng- 

d, New York and New Jersey; 
ie and is somewhat more fertile. 
When one comes over into the 
Suthern Mississippi valley he 
is a more fertile agricultural 
ind than there is in the Northern 
Mississippi valley, and ten years 
yil see the South well on its 
ny to duplicating, around the 
wer Mississippi River and the 
(af of Mexico, the work which 
ys been going on during the life 
ifthe past generation around the 
Great Lakes and the upper Mis- 
sisippi. 

We have now good railroads in 
te South, Twenty years ago 
ir, Morgan had not extended his 
iindly work of development to the 
Sothern Railway. To-day that 
geat system is but one of a half 
doen railway systems that can 
giveas good passenger service and 
by as good freight service as 
you can find in the East or in 
the Middle West. New Orleans is 
sme forty-four hours away from 
New York, some twenty-four 
hours away from Chicago, and one 
ofthese days the people of New 
York and Chicago, of New Eng- 
ind and the Middle West states 
we going to find out that the 
noses bloom all winter in New Or- 
kans, that one does not need an 
oercoat here, that we have as 
good hotels in the South as they 
have in New York and better 
hotels than they have in Chicago 
and the smaller cities of the North 
and East, They are going to find 
out that a dollar invested most 
aywhere in the South will turn 
to two dollars in four or five 
yats instead of returning four 
per cent as it does back there. 

ey are going to find out that 
the people of the South are about 
% good business people, care 
dbout as much for human life 
% the people of other sections, 
that they are up-to-date on most 
things, ahead on some and behind 
mothers. They are going to find 
out that New Orleans has a newer 
and better sewerage and water 
ystem than New York, that talk 
of yellow fever is as much a 
memory here now as it is in 
New York, where they had yel- 
lw fever in the old days, and 





Gaining 
Every Month 


Each month from January 1 to 
July 1 the amount of adver- 
tising in 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


Has shown an increase over the 

corresponding month of 1909, 

making for these six months a 
total gain of 


644 Columns 


All kinds of good, clean adver- 
tising contributed to this notable 
showing. 

Circulation and advertising books 
open to all. 


Ehlcago Record-Herald 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 














New England 
Representative 
Wanted 


THE AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER has an excellent 
volume of business in New 


England, but it can be 
greatly enlarged by a good, 
live, experienced man. We 
want applications for this 
position with such informa- 
tion as will enable us to 
consider them thoroughly. 


American Exporter 
135 William St. - New York 

The average net advertis- 
ing in each issue of 1910 is 
149 pages. 
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they are going to come to appre- 
ciate the fact that we have the 
only large part of the United 
States fit for settlement that is 
not settled and is not built up. 
They will realize as well that 
we have the best climate and the 
healthiest part of the United 
States to live in. 

The young man, the man who 
has mostly brains and energy for 
his capital, has no show in parts 
of the world where things are al- 
ready settled along established 
fines. There he can go into an 
old institution and gradually work 
up to the top, but that is no game 
for a real man. We do not need 
additional population and addi- 
tional money here in order to 
grow increasingly prosperous 
ourselves; we have not advertised 
because we have been contentec 
to develop on our own resources 
and keep a good thing right here 
at home. There are fifty men in 
Louisiana and Mississippi who 
came here poor from the North 
and West twenty years ago and 
are now millionaires or multi-mil- 
lionaires. There are none who 
came here and invested their time 
and energy along anything like 
sane lines who have not received 
a larger return upon their ability 
than they would have received 
in almost any other section of the 
country. The man who comes 
South is not like the pioneer who 
has gone West; he has the benefit 
of association with an old civil- 
ization, with cultured people and 
with established institutions; he 
has a chance to live where he is 
surrounded by modern conven- 
iences, while his business oppor- 
tunities are those of a new coun- 
try. He is simply coming into a 
country where there is so much 
cpportunity and so much work 
to be done that there is a premium 
on every class of skill and brains 
and energy. Everybody who is 
any account in the South has 
more work than he can do. 

Any one who attempts to pre- 
dict a future for New Orleans, 
which is the principal city of 
the South, would be foolish. Our 
people are just now interesting 
themselves in the Panama Ex- 
position, they are going to raise 


seven and a half millions of dol. 
lars to put up for this exposition 
lhe exposition will simpiy bring 

8 
a number of peopie here who Will 
see what is patent to everyone 
who comes, that is, that if New 
Urleans can grow to its Present 
size in the face of disaster and in 
the midst of a country which js 
one-tenth developed, it js ver 
likely to grow some more as the 
country around it develops, and 
what will prevent that country 
developing no one whom the 
writer has talked with has been 
able to suggest. 

Barnard Baker, of Baltimore, js 
talking of a steamship line ou 
of New Orleans to the Orient 
which will employ twenty or thirty 
ships. A man named Porch here 
is asking the Legislature to ex. 
empt the ten million dollar ship- 
ping corporation which proposes to 
build boats and send them through 
the Panama Canal for trade, The 
heart of America’s political and 
industrial life lies in the Middle 
West. A freight train runs down 
the Mississippi Valley from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans practical- 
ly on grade. You get 100 feet 
of depth of water right off the 
levees of this city and the whole 
of the United States navy can 
be harbored along the New Or- 
leans waterfront without inter- 
fering with its commercial docks. 
Is there any reason to believe that 
with the opening up of South 
America and the Orient to Amer- 
ican trade there should not bea 
moyement of freight and passen- 
ger traffic from the Middle West 
through this port and a return 
movement of imports from the 
whole world to the South and to 
the central part of America? 

There is a movement on foot 
to deepen the channel on the Mis- 
sissippi River, so that traffic can 
come through by boat from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans; it could do 
this now if it were not for the 
fact that we have been too busy 
with our own development to 
bother much about finding new 
ways to get trade or make money. 
We have had trouble to take care 
of what we already have. Natural 
resources here are so much 
greater than they are in any other 
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sections of the country that a live 
man in the land business has kept 
himself poor buying more land, 

4 man in the railroad business 
has been unable to get money 
enough to build the new lines that 
the country needs, a man in the 
manufacturing business has been 
ynable to get the capital to keep 
up with his trade. So it is in 
the wholesale and retail: business. 
$0 it is in the cotton manufactur- 
mg business, so it is all over the 
South. 

The old idea of a poor South, 
of a South with its mind on 
politics and the past lingers only 
among those in the North who 
tell stories of the Civil War or 
who weep over the pen eftorts of 
Southern novelists and dramatists. 
As for the negro question, of 
which we read so much, it is really 
no issue. Men of affairs in New 
York and Chicago do not asso- 
ciate with the more ignorant im- 
migrant industrial element of 
those sections. The negroes are a 
valuable industrial element, they 
ate kindly disposed and do not 
interfere with white people. 

The negroes are like the Sicilians ; 
they generally coiifine their mis- 
demeanors to their own race. The 
average Northerner and Western- 
er who come South catches on to 
the situation in a very few hours 
or days or months and from first 
to last has no trouble with them. 
They are needed here to do a 
great deal of the rough work 
which must necessarily be done; 
in spite of all the talk that one 
hears about them the people who 
count in the South would not be 
tid of them at the sacrifice of a 
very valuable industrial element. 

It is needless to say for the 
information of well-informed men 
that there is a great movement 
of immigration from all over the 
country of the South. 

The new census shows that 
Southern ports have increased 
seventy per cent in business in the 
last decade while Eastern ports 
just about held their own. It 
shows that Southern states in- 
creased more in population than 
any other states of the Union; it 
shows that the South now con- 
tains over a third of the entire 
population of the country. 





Oh, ye anglers! 


2 
Real Oil 
For Reels 


8-in-One will keep the sensitive 
mechanism of any fishing reel in 
“apple-pie order.’’ lLubricates every 
minute working part. Insures a 
‘‘whizzing”’’ cast with no back lash- 
ing. Makes the reel do its duty 
when you get a strike. 3-in-One 
won’t gum. Won’t dry out. Contains 
no acid. Fine for rods, too. 


For cleaning, polishing and preserv- 
ing their pliability. 3-in-One always 
prevents rust. Apply to joints and 
nickeled parts. 


Rub on line, prevents rotting. Great 
for keeping mosquitoes and flies away. 
Buy big 8 oz. bottle, 50 cts. 
8 oz.. 25 cts. Trial size, 
10 cts. All stores. 


Write us for FREE SAMPLE 
8-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
12 Broadway 
New York City 
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If you know someone 
who should be a sub- 


scriber to 


Printers’ Ink 


or if you are not a sub- 
scriber yourself 


Read the announce- 
ment on pages 14 and 
15 of this issue. 


Then 


see that we get the 
$2 and we will see 
that you get your 
moneys worth. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 
12 West 3lst Street, New York 
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WHAT A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY OF ADVER- 
TISING DID FOR A 
LINIMENT. 


DR. SLOAN’S LINIMENT AND ITS 
CURIOUS BEGINNING—NOW LARGE 
OUTDOOR AND NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISERS — INTERESTING INCIDENTS 
FROM FOREIGN TRADE, 


A certain well-known manufac- 
turer truthfully said, not long ago, 
that many a successful industry 
was established purely by acci- 
dent. 

If Mrs. Crittenton, wife of the 
late C. N. Crittenton, a _ well- 
known New York wholesale drug- 
gist and philanthropist, had not 
falien from her carriage one day 
and sustained a severely sprained 
knee, and her coachman had not 
proffered her a remarkably ef- 
fective lotion which relieved the 
pain instantly, “Sloan’s Liniment” 
might not have become a house- 
hold word throughout the United 
States and in foreign countries. 
As it is, “Sloan’s” is one of the 
few remaining proprietary prod- 
ucts which filled the public eye 
years ago, and is associated with 
the beginnings of modern adver- 
tising. Its evolution under pres- 
ent-day methods is most interest- 


ing. 
This little event happened, of 


course, many years ago. The re- 
mainder of the story is that Mrs. 
Crittenton was so delighted at the 
immediate relief offered by the lo- 
tion that she mide inquiries from 
the coachman as to what it was, 
and he finally admitted that it was 
a liniment that was a standby in 
the stables, which he bought from 
a well-known veterinarian in Bos- 
ton, named Dr. Earl S. Slcan. 

Mr. Crittenton wrote Dr. Sloan, 
and at a conference in New York 
later suggested that if Dr. Sloan 
would put up the liniment in a 
household size, at 25c. a bottle, 
he would order a large quantity 
and put it on sale in New York. 

This was done, and with the aid 
of a little newspaper advertising 
the liniment caught hold immedi- 


ately, and in the last twenty-five 
years the business has grown to 
cover the United States and prac- 
tically every foreign country, Few 
concerns use outdoor advertising 
more extensively to-day, 

Dr. Sloan, now old in years 
though active in spirit, recently 
told of the growth of a business 
almost wholly built on persistent 
advertising. “As a young man ] 
was in the horse-trading business 
and made the liniment simply for 
my own use, but it became so pop- 
ular with my friends and neigh- 
bors that I resolved to go into the 
liniment business exclusively, Al- 
though I had many things to 
learn, the first thing impressed 
upon me was the necessity of per- 
sistent advertising. For years | 
put every dollar that I could pos- 
sibly take out of the business back 
into advertising. This meant, of 
course, an increasing expenditure 
each year until to-day we utilize 
practically all mediums, and even 
issue a magazine of our own, 
known as Sloan’s Farm and Home 
Journal, of which we send out 
millions of copies annually. 

“We try all mediums that seem 
to be adapted to our line of busi- 
ness. My first venture in adver- 
tising was in the newspapers. 
The results from that campaign 
encouraged me to keep on and to- 
day a large part of our appropria- 
tion goes into newspaper pub- 
licity. 

“Much of our appropriation, too, 
is spent in outdoor advertising 
because we believe the perma- 
nency and ‘everlasting influence of 
that medium is particularly adapt- 
ed to our use. 

“We are not after simply the 
heads of the present-day families, 
but are after their children and 
their children’s children. We 
want to engrave on the mind of 
the girl and boy of to-day the 
words —‘Sloan’s Liniment, 0 
that in the future, when they have 
homes of their own, they will re- 
member always to have on hand 
this ‘Famous Medicine Chest’ 

“Our outdoor signs, which be- 
gan with tin, and wood, and can- 
vas signs which were tacked up 
wherever it was possible to put 
them, and developed to big paint- 
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SHOWING THE STYLE OF PAINTED BULLETINS USED BY “‘SLOAN’S.” 


even 


oe 


Sloan's 


THE COLORS 


ARE BLACK, WHITE AND ORANGE. 


ed bulletins and many colored 
‘psters, always give most prom- 
nent display to the words ‘Sloan’s 
liniment. We believe that in that 
wy we teach the public to un- 
consciously connect the two in 
their mind. Whenever they think 
of liniment they think of ‘Sloan’s.’ 
"The far-reaching effect of our 
advertising has been surprising. 
Ido not believe there is a spot 
in the world, reasonably civilized, 
where ‘Sloan’s Liniment’ is not 
for sale. A man once wanted to 
make a wager with me that he 
knew one place where there was 
10 ‘Sloan’s Liniment,’ and he gave 
the Isle of Malta, which he said 
is the hottest place in the world. 
Ilooked up our records and found 
we had two druggists there who 
were selling large quantities of 
the liniment to the natives and to 
silors on ships that use the Isle 
of Malta as a coaling station. At 
the time of the Boer War we had 
made a large shipment to Aus- 
tralia and it was captured by the 
Boers. While this shipment was 
a total loss to us, we find that 
since that time the Boers are 
sending in large orders for the 
iniment, so we can charge the 
amount to investment rather than 
o profit and loss. 

“When it comes to tracing re- 
turns from advertising it is hard 
to say anything definite except in 


the case of our Own magazine, 
which brings us direct returns. 
That all of our advertising is 
good, however, is proven by the 
iact that our business is increas- 
ing amazingly each year.” 

The advertising of ‘“Sloan’s 
Liniment” is directed by Miss 
Mary G. R. Bishop. 

Miss Bishop also gave credit 
to different mediums when asked 
about the advertising success of 
“Sloan’s Liniment.” 

“We use newspapers six months 
in the year,” she said. “Billpost- 
ing in the spring and fall, and 
street car advertising and painted 
walls in certain sections all the 
time. 

“We depend on the signs and 
billposting for constant, every-day 
reminders, and on newspapers and 
booklets for educational work. 

“Yes, we advertise in foreign 
countries, as much proportionate- 
ly as in the United States, using 
mostly newspapers, outdoor ad- 
vertising and some street car ad- 
vertising. Our business in Eng- 
land, Germany, South America 
and the West Indies is increasing 
so rapidly that it is hard for us to 
keep pace with it.” 


T. A. McNeal, editor of the Farm- 
ers Mail and Breeze, one of the Arthur 
Capper publications, is a candidate for 
Congress in the First Kansas District. 
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Copy 
Writer 
Wanted 


Owing to the graduation of 
another of our Advertising 
Assistants into a position of 
Advertising Manager for an- 
other house, this Company, 
one of the largest Office spe- 
cialty concerns in the world, 
wants a Copy writer in its 
Advertising Department. 


The Advertising Manager 
prefers a man who has had 
some newspaper experience, 
because his news sense will 
lead him to recognize the sell- 
ing points when he sees them. 
If this man has had an expe- 
rience in the preparation of 
booklets, folders, newspaper 
and magazine advertising, un- 
less he has been under a poor 
teacher, it will not hurt his 
chances. It is important that 
all letters of application give 
complete list of references, 
data of experience and salary 
expected, age of applicant, 
and in addition, samples of 
newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising, follow up, etc. 


Address, Box ‘‘D. A.,’’ 
Printers’ Ink 





NO ADS ON FREIGHT CARS, 


—_——_ 


An interesting matter has j 
decided in an opinion handed dew 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of te 
state of Virginia. It relates to the 
validity of an agreement on the a 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company granting the exclusive Tight 
of placing advertising matter on th 
~ doors of box cars, : 
t was claimed that a railr re 
pany chartered for the ounerd son 
of transporting passengers and Mer- 
chandise had no authority to g0 into 
the advertising business, and, even if 
it had such power, 
an exclusive privilege and providing for 
carrying the employees of the adyer. 
tising company free of cost would con. 
stitute a violation of the state statute 
prohibiting the granting of undue or 
unreasonable preferences. Both con. 
tentions were upheld by the court, and 
the contract was declared invalid, 


———_t0>—_—_——_—— 


EXTRACT FROM DIARY, 


Wednesday. Clear. 
15’, latitude 40° 47’, 
master due to-day. 

Later. Waiting for noon sledge, 
-* Noon sledge has come and 
gone, but no Printers’ Ink. 

Depression. 

Thursday. Colder. 
ERS’ INK. 

The suspense has become awful. 

Friday. Weather terrific. Human na 
ture cannot longer endure this hor- 
rible uncertainty. Lick-um-Stamp- 
um has been sent to reconnoitre. 

. . « If he should never return, 

Ah, he comes! He is waving sonnet 

joyously. Is it—? It must bel I 

is! Life is again worth while. 
With Printers’ INK once mote to 

cheer and guide, I can press forward 
to my mighty goal, with undiminished 
courage. 


Longitude 74° 
Little School- 


No sign of Print. 


Emery W. Cooxz 
—_~+o————_ 


AND THERE WILL BE A LOT 
MORE OF THEM. 


Tue GENESEE Pure Foon Co. 
Sales Department. 
LeRoy, N. Y., July 6, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Printers’ Inx is a source of very 
valuable information for the advertis 
ing fraternity in general, and we hap- 
pen to know that a great many business 
men who are not directly interested in 
advertising read Printers’ Ink regu: 
larly because they get information from 
it that is valuable to them. 
W. E. HuMELBAvcH, 
Advertising Manager. 


Announcement is made that one-tenth 
of the stock of the Birmingham Ledger 
has been sold to Robert G. Hiden H 
$25,000, Mr. Hiden being made @ 4 
rector of the Ledger Company. 
Finch is advertising manager. 
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DENVER AD CLUB JOLLIFICA- 
TION. 


The Adscript Club, of Denver, held 
a very successful dinner on the even- 
ing of June 28th, The toastmaster 
was Lee Haney, of the Colorado Mid- 
land Railway and vice-president of the 
cub. The speakers included Charles 
J. Babcock, of the May store and 
president of the club, on the subject, 
“An Outline of the Mission of the 
Adscript Club, of Denver”; James W. 
Kelly, of the Moffat Road, on the 
subject, “How a Railroad Develops a 
State’; H. G. Cross, of the Joslin 
store, on the subject, “Harmony Be- 
tween the Advertising and Sales De- 
tments’; Alfred Patek on the sub- 
ject, “What the Colorado State Immi- 
tion Bureau Will Accomplish’’; 
0. F. Cottrell, of the Cottrell store, 
on the subject, “Clothing Advertising 
and Its Possibilities,’ and Thorndike 
Deland, secretary of the Denver Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on the subject, “Ad- 





Reilly-Stevens Advertising . 
Agency has been incorporated to do an 
advertising business in Chicago. The 
capital stock is $10,000, and the incor- 
orators are: John R. Reilly, Charles 
. Stevens and Mary A. Reilly. 


WE NEED an able man in our printing 
business to help us tie ourselves closer to the 
best interests of our big customers, Able to size 
up the possibilities of a catalogue or booklet pro- 
position from the standpoint of the customer's 
business, and then bring to bear all the fine 
equipment and technical experience of our large 
shop to realize these possibilities to the utmost. 

Extensive knowledge of the printing business 
not required, but good judgment for combining 
papers, types, colors and styles of illustration 
so as to get strong, simple effects that will 
make the reader feel “right off the reel” the 
commercial purpose behind any particular job. 

There will be a lot of solid satisfaction in this 
position for the right man, and an opportunity 


The 























IARY, vertising a Municipality.” to make a good future with our house. 
ene Oe eee ees Manager, P. 0. Box 3178, Boston. 
pitude 1° - , 
ttle Scud J, The, publicity committee of the Buf- | _jqqqumaaann 
falo Chamber of Commerce and Manu- @ 
oon sledge, # facturers Club met July @th to discuss | qua 
come and reliminary plans for the extensive * 7 
NK. sting of Buffalo and the Niagara 
frontier. A plan which calls for a The Tip which Saves the Card 
1 Of Print. hundred thousand dollar development y 
fund was discussed. 
1e awful. 
+ M4 Lord & Taylor, manufacturers of 
-um-Stamp Onyx hosiery and Merode and Harvard 
econnoitre, Mills * gee Mp are perhaps’ the = Treble the life of your filing system by 
er return, to take advantage of the new night | ysing Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards, 
y somethin lettergrams. This firm’s current trade Don’t fray, crack, curl up nor show 
st be! I paper copy invites dealers to communi- | finger marks, Look neater than plain 
while, cate = it by means # a Fagg guide cards. 
e grams, charges reversed. ‘‘Re-order by 
¢ more to : » Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
ss forward = letter at our expense,” reads the | gre oes pats i “mi handling. Tip 
diminished PY: folds over top of guide where wearcomes, 
Other guides wear out ina third of the 
Cooxe, T. F. Kennedy, formerly advertising | time. Ask your dealer for the famous 
manager of the Mohigan Stores, and one-piece tip or write us for samples. 
Pe lately of the Frank Seaman Agency, STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
OT has joined the forces of the Foster 201-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Debevoise Company, New York. 
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COMMERCIAL ART | 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E, 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 














When George P. Rowell start- 
ed his advertising agency in the 
early seventies Commercial Art, as 
we understand it to-day, was a 
thing unknown. Magazine adver- 
tising at that time was in the 
feeding bottle stage. Many news- 
papers thought it good business to 
charge double space rates for il- 
lustrations. Perhaps they grasped 
the fact that a good illustration 
doubles the value of the space it 
occupies. The importance of 
Commercial Art is too evident to- 





These Glasses Show the Vital Difference Between 
RUBDRY and Turkish Towels 


The turkjsh is a ser 
sh 


superior 
absorbency of the 
UBDRY, of about 


day to permit of any such handi- 
cap. All publications realize its 
business bringing value and en- 
courage the liberal use of appro- 
priate illustrative work. Artists 
of the highest order of talent are 
now identified with Commercial 
Art exclusively. 


What Position 
Do YOU Want? 


This is quite in the nature of 
things. 

The business of advertising calls 
for the highest order of talent in 
every branch. It stands for: prog- 
ress, improvement, development. 


It gathers strength from the 
strength of its units. Its success 
lies ever and always in bettering 
to-day the things it did yesterday, 

Look over the advertising pages 
of any current magazine or pe- 
riodical. What strikes your eye 
quickest and captures your atten- 
tion soonest? The illustrations, 
Fancy the dreariness of a hundred 
pages of magazine advertising un- 


If that baby boy of yours is going to [jf 

4) make his mark when he grows up, you 
¥| have got to start him right 
Foundation time is now, not later on, If 
and if your baby is not thriving as he ff 
should, get for him today a bottle of the By 
food that winners feed on-- f 


Mellin’s Food 


We will be to send a Trial Size Bottle (iy 
of Mellin’s deta our helpful book, ‘The Care 13) 
and Feeding of Infants,” if you will write us. 

Mellin's Food Company, Boston, 


LSS 


(24) “TS 


enlivened by illustration. Fancy 
the difficulty of the advertiser in 
making his story attractive, if con- 
fined to ‘the limitations of mere 
type. 

This urgent necessity for great- 
er attractiveness and individuality 
has given spiirs to Commercial 
Art and compelled those engaged 
in it to constantly put forth their 
finest effort. In many instances, 
the copy-is made entirely sub- 
sidiary to the illustrative work. | 

But it is from an economic. 
standpoint that Commercial Art is: 
most valuable. 

















Look at this Rubdry towel ad- 
wtigement reproduced here in 

In what other way could 
iis story be told so effectively. 
jow many pages of argument 
wuld it take to drive home the 
















Ten # 
Days Trial 
of “Vanish” ”. 


’ 
No more successful preparation for removing 6 







fok stains has ever been put onthe market. 
Vanish” will vanquish stains no matter how wl 
and do it quickly—without even.leaving a dis- 
calgred spot. 
i Itconssts of two separate fluids. No. 1 absorbs 
the ink—leaving a surrounding stain of light grey 
fone in place of the black. Other absorbers wi 
do this much—But now apply Vanish No. 2— 
and the last trace of the stain is removed! This 
is the result that nothing else on the market 
aa accomplish so effectively. Leaves the 
paper its natural color.’ Other ink removers 
ture the paper yellow. 
. 
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§ ans ati Van “4 od 
ore aan, e 
pas ya se 
wame® 
No. 4. 
point so clearly and convincingly ? 
This illustration actually saves 
te advertiser thousands of dol- 
hts by telling the story quickly 
ad depicting in a few inches 
what might otherwise take a page 
or several pages. 









tothe imagination. No mere type 
agument could bring out so dis- 
tinctly or so forcefully the point 
tended to be driven home. 
No. 3 has an irresistible appeal 
for every mother with a baby 
marms, It carries that strong 
impulse of mother’s love that se- 
cures favorable consideration for 
the article advertised. At the 
ame time it unfailingly focuses 
the attention of those most inter- 
sted, mothers of babies. 
0. 4 is an example of how 
ercial Art saves money for 
the advertiser by making a small 
space vie in prominence and ef- 
feetiveness with a large space. The 
smple decorative design strikes 
the eye and almost forces a read- 
ing Of the text. The Art work, 
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No. 2 tells a human nature | 
sory and carries a potent appeal | 
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in this instance, prevents the ad- 
vertisement from being unnoticed 
as it otherwise might be in the 
magazine from which it: was taken. 








“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


/ OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world, 

Exceptional _news service, Local, 


National and Foreign. 


New York Office : 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 

























PUBLISHERS, ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS—MAIL ORDER MEN 


Enclose the “Leonard” Coin Mailing Card with let- 
ters soliciting subscriptions, liner ads. or orders, and 
watch the coins mailed in. 

Simple, inexpensive, safe, sure. Try sample order, 
prepaid. 

1 dozen - 
10. - « 













1000 . 
6000 . 


10¢. $ 3.25 
Tbe. 10.00 
Lots 1,000 up, any printing. 
THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO. 
389 Harper Avenue Detroit, Mich. 














Moving Picture News 


Constantly growing. Circulates round the 
World where Motion Pictures are used. 
Advertisers more than satisfied with re- 
sults, Write for terms and sample copy 


Cinematograph Publishing Company 
30 West 13th Street -:- New York 












































Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 

CIRCULATION 143,054 

RATE 35 CENTS 
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Classified Advertisements 





line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 











ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE sTENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CU., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W. KASTVOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


= 


THE man who regards his advertising ex. 

penditure as merely an item of his annual 
EXPENSE ACCOUNT is apt to be correct 
in that conclusion and for sufficient reasons 
It is only the man big enough to recognize 
advertising as an INVESTMENT with which 
to buy an increased patronage who ever gets 
large returns for the care he takes to actually 
advertise. Such ‘investors’ I am ever gla 
to hear from, FRANCIS I. MAULE, 4 
Sansom St., Philadelphia, 








ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN Akc 
ENGRAVING CO , Youngstown, Ohio, 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the world. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE Textite Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile puolication South. Circula- 
-tion increased 604% past year. 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 


years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 








THe producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





ENVELOPES 





Manufacturers of all kinds of Envelopes 


Send for samples and prices 
Neostyle Envelope Co., Dept. C., 88-90 Reade St., 1.1. 








FOR SALE 





Tue circulation ot the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








4 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Write Moving Picture Plays ! 

Original Picture Plays sell for $10 to $100. 
Send 2-cent stamp for prospectus. Address 
N. E. LETENDRE, Indian Urchard, Mass. 


PUBLISHING PROPERTY 


$25,000 will buy leading weekly trade paper 
earning over 25%. Undeveloped field. Big snap 
for some one. Other big interests only reason 
for selling. Address “*TECHNICAL," care 
Printers’ Ink. 











JHIGH-CLASS Half-Tone Cuts, suitable for 
printing catalogues or special circulars, 
consisting of complete lines of Shirts, Hosiery, 
Neckwear, Suspenders, Gloves and Umbrella 
cuts. Wiil sell all or part cheap. J. 5. 
SHIELDS & CO , 696 Broadway, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


Artist, Commercial. Prolific in 
original sales ideas for mail cards, booklets, 
catalogs. Quick on rough sketches, Address 
“* AGENCY,” care Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY MAN 

WANTED — Automobile manufacturing 
company is in need of a writer having both ad- 
vertising and news experience. State age, 
experience and salary expected. Address 
“ AUTO,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





A PRINTING SALESMAN by a complete 
plant located in Central States; aman with 
experience and an idea of quality preferred; 
every opportunity for advancement given. 
erences regarding ability and habits — 
Address “QUALITY,” care Printers’ 
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Specialty Advertisers 


[want to place a copy writer of rare ability 
in New York position paying $30 to start. Pro- 
life writer, keen judgment, splendid selling 
ability, absolutely trustworthy. Phone or write. 

ress CASH. A. HARRIS, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York, Phone 3871 Gramercy. 





REGISTRATION FREE, RATES RE- 
Riouceo. We are offering excellent oppor 
qunities to newspaper desk men, reporters, ad- 
yerising solicitors, circulation men, linotype 
operators, ad and job compositors, pressmen, 
ac. Ask for our new terms. All departments 
represented. No branch offices. Established 
. FERNAID’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
ASK Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


= 











LAYOUT PAPER 


’ ° 

You'll Like Ad.-Layout Paper 

Kenaga, Ad. Art Service, Cleveland, says: 
“Smoothest thing for dummies and exhibition 
toprospects that ever happened.”’ Ferguson, 
Augusta, Maine, writes: ‘*A capital scheme.” 
Simple—practical. Automatically furnishes in- 
structions to printer. Word schedule by lines 
and picas. Postal brings particulars. Address 
H. 4 STALKER, 202 Majestic, Toledo, Ohio. 








MAILING LISTS 


Oppenheim Guaranteed Mailing 


Lists are compiled along original lines. They 
have unusual merit. Send for particulars and 
free list of lists. RAMSEY OPPENHEIM, 
6 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











PATENTS 
p————=PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 
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ADVERTISING MAN, 29, reliable, wants to 
*"* change to Advertising Manager or Assistant 
in Department or Clothing Store—East or West. 
Now working same line. Practical printing ex- 
perience. *“*E, H. W.,”’ Printers’ Ink. 


MAN, age 34, WHO HAS TAKEN A 
COURSE IN ADVERTISEMENT 
WRITING and written ads. for one of the large 
Department Stores of the West, desires posi- 
tion with a good firm. Address, ‘H. A,,” 11 
Prospect Street, Newport, Vermont. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER MAN 

OPEN FOR POSITION—Age 26, experi- 
enced in every dep’t making good for eight yrs. 
‘hrre and one-haif yrs. Bus. Mgr. on live dail 
in city of 52.000, also Agency exp.; wants posi- 
tion in middle West or any city where altitude is 

h. Best references. Address, “G. R., Jr," 
Review, Atiantic City, N. je 











SALES MANAGER of well-known publishing 

house for gocd reasons desires change. 
Wishes toconnect witha publishing proposition, 
high-class and permanent, with sufficient capi 
tal, and with good money-making possibil.ties, 
on salary and commission basis, ‘n return for a 
lot of hard work. Am 36; a college man, with 
13 years’ experience in publishing mostly in the 
selling end. Familiar with mail-order, subscrip- 
tion, premium and trade business, magazine cir- 
culation and advertising, with a good knowledge 
of mediums and of manufacturing. Am an ex- 
ecutive, and a thorough organizer and system- 
atizer. Location preferred, New York. Ad- 
dress “SALES MANAGER," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ROMEIKE's PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular: and terms. 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 








PRINTING 


Ge ERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotyfe ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHKOP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 


x 














The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ INK. Prominent 
advertisers who want high- 
- priced advertising managers 
advertise in Printers’ Ink. 
Every live advertising man 
who wants another position 
makes his wants known 
through Printers’ INK. 

If you want a position or 
want to employ an advertis- 
ing man, try a PRINTERS’ 
Ink Classified ad. 
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A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. lRInNTERS’ Ink’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 
having the requisite qualification. 

Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 
enter this list. 











Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1909, 6,186. 

Used by all leading advertisers. 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 

20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour, Average circulation 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. | ¢xceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


' Waterbury, Republican. Average for 190;, 
Yaily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,031. joliet, J 
COLORADO " aii ai 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that é i 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- Waterbury, //erald. Sundays. Average cir- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid. 814. 
8 This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den Sterlin; 
ver Post is guaranteed by the for 1908, 
Printers Ink Publishing Com- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
successfully controverts its Average, month of June, tgi0, 60,416 (© @). 
accuracy, Evans’ 
148. 


CONNECTICUT FLORIDA Prince 


Daily av 


average for June, 1910, sworn, 18,338. 1910, 14,414. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using South 


' Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, February, 


Telegram only. Rate 14c. per line flat. ‘gto, 24, 
Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,623, 


i j . o., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 
Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actua: average Benjamin Kentnor Co., p 


for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican, ILLINOIS 
Daily aver. 1908, 1,729; 1909, 7,739. Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c.; Sunday, 13,229, 5c. Average first five nronths, 1910, 5,161. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. eniesceilinnee 
‘ Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175 Average sworn circulation 
New Haven, Union. Average year, 1909, year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate,'3y 
26,647. K. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. cents, flat. 
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cago Examiner, average 
yo 604,615, Daily 
The Daily 





151224, net paid. 3 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including’ carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 


SELLS more newspapers 4 
every Sunday than all the 

other Chicago Sunday news- 

papers PRINT. 

(@ The absolute correctness 





of the latest circulation rat- 
mg accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its acCuracy. 
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(hieago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
wet paid, 189,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
faily, two cents Sunday, tive cents. ‘The 
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home newspaper of the Mid West.  Circula- 
won and advertising books open to all adver- 


tisers. 

wr The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 

doliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 

Average for 1909, 6,836. 

Peoria, Evening Star. 

814. 











Circulation for 1909, 





Merling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
{or 1908, 4,409; 1909, 5,122 






INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. 
143. E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 





Average, 1909, 






Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 





fouth Bend, Tribune. Sworn average May 
1910, 11,807, Best in Northern Indiana. 









IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1 
4400. “All paid in advance.” a 
Davenport, Times. Daily av. June, ’10, 16,380. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 







Duden, Times-Journal, morning and eve. 
ily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602. 







Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
County, 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 





Waterloo, Rvenin. : . m 
, ig Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
June, 'c0-June, "10, 6,291. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 
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KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D.av.,'og, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘‘When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky.”” 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. 





MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1909, 
daily 16,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909, 
76,976; Sunday, 98,436. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1909, 83,416. For June, 
1910, 79,179. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 

latest circulation rating accorded 

OUAR the News is guaranteed by the 

TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcrift (OO). Boston’s 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


tee ty ie i 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunda ‘ 

1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,336,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

Ihe above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


de te de de te oe 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm’thly 





Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,663, 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field, 


Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,539. ‘Iwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lyna paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post's 
GREATEST 


June 
AVERAGE JUNE, 1910 
The Sunday Post 

254,768 


Gain of 2,399 Copies 
Per Sundar over June, 1909 


The Daily Post 
316,915 


Gain of 36,350 Copies 
Per Day over June, 1909 
Salem, Lvening News. 
for 1909, 18,674 





Actual daily average 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '09, 16,775; 
tirst 6 mos. '10, 17,424. Largest ev’g circulation. 





Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 





Jackson, Patriot, Aver June, 1910, daily 
10,881, Sunday 11,877. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,2379. Exam. by A.A.A 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and //ome, semi- 
monthly Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 103,916. 

lhe absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
ts guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


Atlee is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
igaa°, = 8=6Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7ribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 26,687. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. ‘Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,455 A.A.A. 





CEROULATI'E Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 


Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for four months ending 
December 31, 1909, 88,197. 


, 
by Printers Average circulation of Sunday 


Ink Publish- 


ing Company 7ribune for same period, 78,121 
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Minneapolis. Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 ay. 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 14,396 
Daily average circulation for 
June, 1910, evening only, 
16,479. Average Sunday circu. 
lation for June, 1910, 19,470, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.40 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute. 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
oo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,882 


ag 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y Be, 1909, 16,115, 


8t. Joseph, Vew-Press. Circulation, 190g, 
38,882. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,088. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,054 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 


Jersey City, Jersey Fournal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening 7imes. Ave. 1c—'07, 20,310; 
‘08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, "10, 20,268, 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has. the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 





Buffalo, Courser, morn, Average, Sunday, 8, 

137, daily, 46,284; Anguirer, evening, 265% 

Buffalo, Hvening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,848; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 

and Johns: N.Y. The Morn 

ing Herald. Daily average for 1909, 5,686. 





Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. yeat 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,981. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Dasly News, evening, Av 
erage circulation entire yeat, 19%, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudsor 
alley. Kxamin'd and certified byA.AA. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. 
po first four months, 1910, 10,999. 


1s Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666 


Weekly 





Citper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub, Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (©@). 





Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Jodge Co. Over 260,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Fournal. Average 
cirulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
¢ 041; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

pa 

Te World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 

0,803. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,955. 





Porghkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 5,013 ; February, 1910, 5,647. 


fichenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for June, tgr0, 
19414. Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago 


Schenectady, Star. Aver June, 1910, 13,451. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., NY. 
Syracuse, vening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub, Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Aecora. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


mo. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Gazetre-Vews. Average, ‘09, 5,643 
Asheville’s leading paper. Only aft. paper in 
Western North Carolina with Associated Press. 


Charlotte, News Evening and Sunday Aver., 
1907, 5,893; 1908, 5,782; 1909, 7,346. Try it. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Normanden Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.586 
For June, 1910, 88,239 daily; Sunday, 113,182. 

Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 





Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'09, 15,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. June, 34,204 
week day, 40,448 Sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Zhe Evening Teiegram is in 

its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

' 179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 

vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 

tary. For the first six months of 1910 it shows a 

gain over the corresponding six months of last 

year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 

held and 6,440 'n the classihed. Sworn average 
circulation for June, 29,962. 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (©O)- 


June average circulation. Sundays, 
58,068; Daily, 47,063. For 50 
years athe great newspaper of the 


Pacific Northw@st. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1909, 7,785 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. 21,559 average 
Ist 6 mo. '10. A larger guaranteed pa d 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 


Harrisburg, Jelegraph. Sworn aves 
age June, 1910, 17,249. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 

Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 


12 mos., 1909, 12,467. April, I910, 
13,360. Only evening paper in Johns- 


town, 








In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
June, 1910 


235,936 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 
“THE BULLETIN” circula- 


tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold. free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicego Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 














Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Fournal, 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 5,622 (OO). 


mo. 





Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
(99) the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS' INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 


SaOREOHOS DO 
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Philadelphia. he Press (@©@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of H@nor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press, 163.995. 


UA 
reg. 
TEED 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. Circulation for June, 1910, 12,545. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


vy) 
Cee 
TEED 


Wilkes-Barre, Times-Leader, evening; daily 
net cir first 6 months, 1910, 17,276, guaranteed. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1909. 
20,015 ; 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 19,083—sworn 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O©). Sunday, 28,126 
(OO). Lvening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 

age 1909 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1909, 6,287. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 5,311. March, 1910, 6,785 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUAR age for twelve months, 1909, 
AN daily (OO) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 


43 7 14,959 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
ay, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 70,179. Smith & Budd Company, 
Representatives, New York and Chicago. 
Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,664; for = 509, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, igoy average, 9,650. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes,daily F E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
5,231. 1st 4 mos.,’10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free ress Daily average for 
1909, 8,773. largest city and State circulation. 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. nly 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 

St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined bv A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Average May, 1910, 4,030; 
June 4,050. Largest circ’lation. Only eve. paper 








WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle 7 
is - netropolitan dailyof $. 
and the Pacific NX 
GUA® combines with ~~ 
TEED 


quantity circulation means 

1 S great prod 
to the advertiser. In 1909 Time beat it 
est competitor 2,756,064 ines. hed 
_ Tacoma, Ledger. 
Sunday, 26,155. 


Tacoma, News. 
18,829. 


Average 1909, daily, 16,798, 
Average for Year, 1909, 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette Dail 
' ’ i y ay 
T1910, daily 6,308; semi-weekly, 1108.” May, 


Madison, State Journal i 

age for Jan., my r daily. Acteal sec 
Milwaukee, The Aven; 

consin, daily. Average re ti 
culation for April and May, on 
43,283. Gain over April and Ma” 
1909, 8,758 daily, A Paper with 
the quantity as well as the quality 
‘ Circulation. {t covers the city of 
Miiwaukee and the State of Wisconsin like a 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repie. 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. 7 Virtue, Mgr) 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
Fournal,' evening daily). Average 
in June, 1910, 63,860; gain over 
June, 1909, 5,081 daily; average 
for 12 mos., 61,238 daily. Covers 
over 60% of Milwaukee homes, 
Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


UA 
one 
TEED 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily, Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A A. A, 


Racine, Daily Fourna:. May, 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,043. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T* WISCONSIN 
) Agricorrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec, 31, 1900, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. 

41 Park Row. W C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 

Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net averace 

year, 1909, daily. 5,125; semi-weekly, 4,994 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver Province, daily. Average June 
’09, 18,601; June ‘10, 21,665; daily average 
for 'o9, 18,420. H DeClerque, United States 
Repr, Chicago and New York. 

MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, ‘ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage tor 1909, daily, 40.890: daily June, 1910, 
45,327; weekly 1909, 27,060; June, 1910, 26,793. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates séc. ia, 

Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. ay. May, '10, 81,785, 
(Saturday av., 36,450). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 

QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, La Presse Daily. Average for 

June, icto, daily 97,500 Largest in Canada 
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[The Want-Ad Mediums | 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 

















— 






COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
Wiio Springs Evening Telegraph. lc.a word, 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Thesenioements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Boening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads Of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

£ Chicago Bxaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classied advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
wN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
rads the Daily News," says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago’s ‘want ad ’’ directory. 


INDIANA 




























You'll be satisfied with your ‘‘Want Ad” 


is THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Indiana’s leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 
The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




























MAINE 

T= Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


tte te se Hk He 


T= Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,657 over 1908 and 
908,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


dee te sek a 


OIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 

Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tribune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. a 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
WPrinters’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 















HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 

THE Minneapolis Journal, 

daily and Sunday, carries] O© 

more paid Classified Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
June, 1910, amounted to 222,096 
tines; the number ot individual 
ads published were 27,339. 


Eight cents per agate line if 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents, 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l&c. 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE Jersey City Yersey FYournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
T= Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


THE Argus, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 
OHIO 


TH Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
Th Oklahoman, Okla. City, 34,204. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., Times carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas, 
UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 


THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 





Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 


so for years. One cent a word. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers @@| 





quality of their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the 
standpoint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin. 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (©@). 











ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, June 
1910, 50,416 (@@). 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (OO). 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


Now as always, 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (O@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (QO). 


Boston Evening 7ranscript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (@©). Not an 
“‘ organ,’’— but the leading textile magazine. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (O@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
oniy “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@). 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Journal, (@@). First in its 
Ciass in Circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magazine (@@©). There are a few 
peopie In every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@©) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
first eae 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
Yublishing Co. 








En neering News (OO). Established 1814, 
The leading engineering paper in the world, 
Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly, 

Engineering Record (6). The most 
Progressive Civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (Q©). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


Scientific American (Q©) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation, 

New York 7 ribune (©), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least, 

OREGON 

Better Fruit,(©@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O©), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions, 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Yournal (OQ), a conservative 

enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Landmark (©). 

intluential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 

The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cit 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when au- 
vertising appropriations are being made 

CANADA ‘ 

The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 

Mail. Circulation 16,537, flat rate 
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snati, O., is ordering 5,000 lines in 
fe South for the Neal’ Institute. 







The Kansas ‘City Veterinary College 
ordering fourteen lines, sixteen times, 
in the Southwest and West, through 
te Horn-Baker Advertising Agency, 
Kansas City. 

Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are order- 
ing, 5,000 lines in the South for the 
(live Tablet Company. 






















The Pennsylvania Lines are ordering 
1,000 lines in the South through Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago. 













The Haynes Auto Company, of Ko- 
tomo, Ind., is ordering 420 lines, twice, 
in the West through the Long-Critch- 


field Agency. 


Lydia Pinkham is ordering renewals 
in the West and South and Southwest 
covering a period of three years 
through the James T. Wetherald 
Agency, Boston. 

























The Emergency Laboratory is order- 
ing 6,000 lines in the West through the 
National Advertisers’ Agency. 


W. W. Sharpe & Co. are ordering 
space for the Santal-Midy Company, 
twenty-five lines, twice a week, tor a 
year in the West. 
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The Allen Agency is orderin 
inches in the South for the 45 
Family Remedy Company. 














The American Tobacco Company is 
ordering 10,000 lines in the South 
through Frank Seaman Incorporated. 







The Potter Drug Company is signing 
up 1,000 inches in the Southwest 
through the Morse International 
Agency, New York. 













The George Batten Company, New 
York, is preparing to order spaee in 
the general magazines and the women’s 
ublications for the United Shoe 
lachinery Company. The advertising 
will be done in the interests of the com- 
panys system of machinery, not on 
the shoe eyelets, 


The list of general mediums for the 
Johnson Educator Food Company has 
been completed for the coming year 
and contracts are going out at the pres- 
ent time through the George Batten 
Company, New Yors. 
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The Baldwin Tumbler Carrier Com- 
pany is making up a list of New Eng- 
land papers for the advertising of a 
new Automobile Guide. Small copy 
will be sent out direct. 














The F. P. Shumway Company is 
sending out orders eo leading magazines 
on the advertising of the Cooper Manu- 
facturing Company, Bennington, Vt. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are handling 
an appropriation for Dr. J. B. Naugh- 
ton in New England dailies. Contracts 
are made for 2,800 lines in a few cities. 


The newspaper list of the Potter 
Drug & Chemical Company has been 
completed for next year. The products 
advertised are Cuticura Soap and San- 
ford’s Jamaica Ginger. The campaign 
covers the entire country. The Morse 
International Agency handles the ac- 
count. 


The National Spawn & Mushroom 
Company is sending out orders for the 
advertising of their violet-growing de- 
partment. Small copy has been sent 
to a limited list of publications to be 
~ oe by a larger campaign in the 
all. 





The Musicians Supply Company is 
considering a list of national mediums 
for the advertising of a new violin 
string. 


The Hermon Stevens Agency is 
sending large copy to Massachusetts 
papers on the advertising of Win- 
chester Chewing Plug, manufactured 
by Larus & Bro. Company, Richmond, 
Va. The campaign is to be extended 
ngland in the fall. 





to cover New 


The Spafford Agency is making up 
a list for the 1910-11 advertising of 
William Leavens & Co., a prominent 
Boston furniture house. Several new 
mediums are to be tried. 


Mr. Haddie, of the Shumway Com- 
pany, is working on a fall list for sev- 
eral Boston jewelry houses. He will 
also make up a larger list for the 
School of Salesmanship. 








Plans are being made for next year’s 
campaign of the American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


Leading magazines and women’s pub- 
lications will be used. All of this ad- 
vertising is handled by the Frank Pres- 
brey Agency, New York. 





The Boston office of the Wyckoff Ad- 


vertising Company is semding out a 
few additional contracts for illiams, 
Clark Co., Lynn, Mass. The 


France shoe is advertised in New Eng- 
land cities where local dealers are 
secured. 





Bonnie Bros. are using six-inch space 
in New England dailies in license cities 
on the advertising of Bonnie Rye. 
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The Boston office of the George Bat- 
ten Agency, Tremont Building, is 
handling an appropriation for the ad- 
vertising of Ipswich Hosiery. 





The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is 
using New England papers. Copy is 
going out for four inches, running Min 
September to April, 1911. 

Copy running from five columns to 
full pages is appearing in the Boston 
papers for the Wonder Worker Shoe 
Machinery, controlled by Thomas G. 
Plant. They are competing with the 
United Shoe Machinery Company and 
a big fight is being waged. Undoubt- 
edly it will extend to other cities and 
the papers will correspondingly benefit. 
The business is placed direct. 

The F. P. Shumway Company is 
handling the advertising of G. ot Alex- 


ander, Portland, Me., exploiting Alex- 
ander’s Asthma Cure. 


The A. S. Hinds Company, Portland, 

Me., is placing its fall campaign on 
Hinds’ Honey and Atmond Cream. One 
hundred and tweive-line copy is used 
in leading publications of a general 
character. 
The C. I. Hood Company, Lowell, 
Mass., is sending propositions to news- 
papers throughout the country for an 
average of two inches, three times a 
week for one year, except from June 
Ist to October Ist. 


The Foster Rubber Company is mak- 
ing up a list of magazines for the fall 
advertising of their arch instep sup- 
ports. The business is handled by Mr. 
Walker, of the Hamblin Agency, New 
York. 


Dean Chase & Co., 28 Lincoin street, 
are experimenting in a small list of 
national weeklies on the advertising of 





their silk shoe laces. Small copy is 
used. 
The Globe Optical Company has 


given the Batten Agency an appropria- 
tion for the advertising of their Ear- 
phone. National publications are to be 
used. 


+0450 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN 1670. 


The following extract from an article 
on early newspapers, contained in the 
Lendon Globe, will be of interest to 
advertising men: 

“Probably the first English newspa- 
per was the Weekly News, a small, ill- 
printed sheet which appeared in 1622. 
About the middle of the seventeenth 
century several journals were issued, 
and, curiously enough, most of them 
were called Mercuries. These news 
sheets contained but little information, 
printed no advertisements, and when 
short of copy filled up their vacant 
columns with chapters from the Bible. 
But this pious practice was not of long 
continuance, for about 1670 advertise- 
ments began to be inserted, which were 
paid for at tne rate of three halé-pence 
and twopence per line.” 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


NEW YORK “SUN” LANCES guy. 
MER RESORT ADVERTISING. 


So great has become the mass of ad. 
vertising matter setting forth the ad- 
vantages of various regions for summe 
vacations that no person can ho e to 
master all of it. Every railroad be 
steamship line, every region that = 
boast of mountain, sea, lake, river or 
grove, has its official poet who sings its 
charm in high pitched adjectives and 


illustrates its beauties with pictures 
that if authentic bear wonderful te. 
semblance to each other, Probably 


boating and bathing scenes on all Amer- 
ican rivers and coasts are not unlike 
and one photograph, touched up here 
and there, will serve for all. Nor js 
a camp in the Maine woods Strikingly 
dissimilar from one in Michigan or on 
the Western slope of the Rockies, So 
why bother about new photographs? 
Typographically, too, these pamphlets 
have a family likeness that leads to the 
suspicion of common origin. Their 
fabricators seem possessed of the high 
ambition to get as much on each page 
as they can. Seldom are they content 
to leave a cut and the appropriate text 
unadorned. They delight in covering 
the page with designs and_ sketches 
printed in ink of some contrasting color, 
surrounding it with lines and rules in 
fanciful designs. What end this is sup. 
posed to further is a dark and hidden 
mystery. These productions are pre- 
pared and distributed at considerable 
cost, and it would be supposed that 
those who pay for them would like to 
have them read, but the amazing deco- 
rations with which they are enriched 
make* the text indistinct and difficult 
to follow. Yet no outsider should crit- 


icise adversely. There may be some 
deep psychological reason for blurred 
and hidden text in summer resort ad- 


vertising. 

There is also a distinct literary style, 
common to all such publications. How 
many scenes “beggar description?” All, 
we are sure, that are not “supremely 
beautiful;” and “picturesque” persons, 
mills, bridges, taverns, churches, wood- 
lands, fields, valleys, mountains, plains, 
works of man and nature are innumer- 
able. Perhaps the unnamed authors of 
these descriptions are not to be blamed. 
Their work is carefully cut out for 
them. ‘lheir limitations are narrow 
and their lot is not an enviable one. 
Yet an occasional abstinence from 
superlatives might lend variety to the 
narrative. 

It is true that no one person can 
hope to read all these flamboyant out- 
givings, but let this not depress the 
seeker for knowledge. They are all 
alike, and he who has read one has the 
meat and essence of all.—Editorial in 
New York Sun. 


o> 


J. C. McCabe has resigned his posi- 
tion as business manager of the Bay 
City (Mich.) Tribune to accept the 
management of the Michigan Turpen- 
tine Company, of Bay City. He is 
succeeded by W. A. Rorke. 
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Campaigns 
are now being mapped 
out for the next year. 


Are you telling the advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents all they should know 
about your publication? 


If so, how often? 


They should be told every week and 
most of the aggressive publishers seem 
to think that advertising in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK is the best, if not the only 
‘method by: which this can be accom- 
plished. 


Will you let us give you some facts 
bearing upon this subject? 














Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS TORONTO MONTREAL 
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113 
3111 
12100 


Can you name the Canadian town that grew from 
113 IN 1903 to 3,111 in 1906—and to 12,100 by 
1909? ; 
Could the agency that handles your Advertising 
in the United States do so? : 


Yet that Canadian town is a C 

market for your goods; and Opy Man 
you spend good money to 

advertise them in Canada. Wanted 
But your Advertising Agent 

in the United States hasn’t J. J. GIBBONS 
time to know all that is going LIMITED has 
on in Canada. It keeps him 
busy keeping track of your 
own country’s growth. Yet another first class 


we are growing even faster 
than you! 


You would spend your adver- eral experience. 
tising money to better purpose’ 

here if you used our exact knowledge of Canadian 
conditions. Others have profited by it. 


For we know Canada. We have an organization 
(none excels it) devoted solely to Canadian advertis- 
ing. And the use of our service demands no increase 
in your outlay in Canada. Write us. We have no 
solicitors. 


J. J. GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
Newspaper, Trade Papers and all Outdoor Advertising 


TORONTO CANADA MONTREAL 


Cable Address: “‘Gibjay,’’ Toronto Code: A. B. C. 5th edition 


AU! 
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an opening for 


copy man of gen- 









